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SHORT STORY: THE WINDMILL, by Eden Phillpotts. 
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Appointments Vacant 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: B. Prentice, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
SSISTANT MASTER in the SCHOOL OF ART required, 
holding Art Master’s Certificate or Associateship of Royal 
College of Art. Qualifications in Modelling and Metal Work a 
recommendation. 
Particulars and form of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 





R. MARTIN, 
Education Office, Secretary. 


Salford. 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


Principal: B. Prenticr, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
ECTURER IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Calico Printing) ; experience in Coal Tar Products and 
Intermediate Chemistry desirable. Present salary scale rising to 
£450. Initial salary according to experience and qualifications. 
Particulars and form of application may be obtained from the 


undersigned. 
RICHARD MARTIN, 








Education Office, Secretary. 
Salford. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 


BOROUGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ANTED an ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate in Arts, 
for Junior Forms, to commence duty on April 19, 1921. 
Scale salary: Minimum, £265, rising by annual increments of 
£15 to £525 per annum, Initial salary according to qualifications 


and experience. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Head Master, 
Borough School for Boys, The Crescent, Croydon, or from the 


undersigned. 
JAMES SMYTH, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon, 
January 21, 1921. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE Council give notice that they will proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT of a MISTRESS of the COLLEGE 
to hold office from July 1, 1921. 
Applications should reach the Secretary, Miss M. Cover, Coleby, 
Grange Road Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained, not later than February 26, 1921. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — The Senate invite APPLICA- 
TIONS for the University CHAIR of LATIN tenable at 
Bedford College (Salary £800 a year), and for the University 
READERSHIP in ANCIENT HISTORY tenable at King’s College 
(Salary £400 a year). 

Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 
post on February 19, 1921, by the AcapEmic REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








Appointments Vacant 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL STREET. 


Head Master: A. C. C. JAHn, A.R.C.A. (London). 
EQUIRED, as early as possible, an ASSISTANT ART 
MASTER to give instruction to pre-Apprentice Boys in 
Workshop Drawing, Applied Geometry, and the usual Elementary 

Art subjects; including Design and Modelling. 
Candidates should state the commencing salary they desire. 
Application forms and particulars regarding the above position 
may be obtained from the undersigned. The form, when com- 
pleted, should be returned to the Head Master without delay. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 





Education Office, Sheffield. 


RISHWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Near HALIFAX. 


PPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD MASTER are 
invited. Applicants should communicate salary required 
and credentials, &c., to 





CHARLES S. WALKER, 
Solicitor, Halifax, 
Clerk to the Trustees. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

Head Master: R. A. Dawson, A.R.C.A., Lond. 
TEACHER of EMBROIDERY and DRESS DESIGN is 
required in September or earlier if possible. Candidates 

must hold recognized qualifications. Salary £250—{£15—{£350, 
Commencing salary according to experience. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications must be returned by February 17, 
1921. 





SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 





Appointments Wanted 





OUNG LADY requires secretarial work, afternoons only. 
Shorthand, typing and book-keeping. 30s. Miss Lioyp, 
4, Alfred Place, S.W.7. 


ADY (24) SEEKS WORK of a LITERARY NATURE. 

Willing to learn. Remuneration of little importance. 

Congenial occupation everything —Box 1394 ATHEN#uM, 170, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 











ADY, a lover of books, will undertake CATALOGUING and 

ARRANGING PRIVATE LIBRARIES. Moderate fee, 

according to requirements and number of vols——Write “ R,’’ 
ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





NIVERSITY GRADUATE desires LITERARY WORK. 
Knowledge of Italian and German.—Box $216, ATHENAUM 
Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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Theatres 








AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
(Gerrard 4460). WEST STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C, 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., TUES., FRI. and SAT., at 2.30. 
J.B. FAGAN and H. M. HARWOOD present 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. 


By LENNOX ROBINSON. 
ARTHUR SINCLAIR, SARA ALLGOOD, MAIRE O’NEILL. 














am u 
EVERYMAN THEATRE Station). 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. Mats., Sat., 2.30. “YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 
NEXT WEEK--—CANDIDA. 
All Seats bookable in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s., 23 6d. Hamp. 7224. 














“THE OLD VIC” 


(OPPOSITE WATERLOO STATION.) Hop i290. 
Feb, 7th, 9th & 11th at 7.30,: Mat. 10th at 2.0.; 12th at 2,30, 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
Opera: Feb. 10th & 1I2th, at 7.30. 
“LA TRAVIATA” (WVzzn:) 














| 
| 
| 
| 


ST. JAMES’S. cer. 3903) 


“DANIEL” 


LYN HARDING, ALEXANDRA CARLISLE, C. AUBREY SMITH. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
MATINEES WED. and SAT.,, at 2.30. 














Amusements 
ALHAM BRA, Sor 


NIGHTLY at 8.15. Matinees Weds., Thurs. aud Sats. at 2.30 . 
SIR OSWALD STOLL presents 
A “ Robey” Salad with Musical Dressing entitled 


“ JOHNNY JONES" 
By H. M. VERNON. 


y 
With GEORGE ROBEY, Scott anp Wua Ley, Phyllis Bedells, etc, 
Box Office 10 to 10. "Phone: Gerrarp 5064 











COLISEUM, ‘Egzis¢ 
> CROSS. 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 and 7.45. TO-DAY (FRIDAY) and SATURDAY, 
CHARLES HAWTREY in “FOR PEACE AND QUIEs,” ALBERT 
CHEVALIER, GEORGE and BUTCHER, MAGLEY and WOLFE, FRANK 
bg tel & CO. in “ UNEARTHLY,” FAYRE FOUR, MULLANEY 
ep Ce 


*Phone: Gerrard 7540. Man. Dir.: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 














STroL_tt Picrure THEATRE 


(LONDON OPERA HOUSE), KINGSWAY. 
Daily 2 to 10.30. Sundays 6 to 10.30. 


TO-DAY (FRIDAY) and SATURDAY—SESSUE HAYAKAWA in “ THE 
BEGGAR PRINCE” and ENID BENNETT in ‘“‘ THE FALSE ROAD,” etc. 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday—IVY DUKE and GUY NEWALL 
in “THE LURE OF CROONING WATERS” and DOLORES CASSINLLI 
in “ THE RIGHT TO LIE,” etc. 








Art Exhibitions 











THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


7a, Grafton Street, London, W.1. 


SOME INDEPENDENT PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS. 
Exhibition Of enfrom February 5—26 (10—5). 

















W* 


Water-Colours by Wm. Kneen, Feb. 3rd to 16th. 


LKER’S GALLERIES, 118, New Bond Street, W. Paintings 
and Water-Colours by Gustavo de Maeztu, Feb. 2nd to17th. 
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Sales by Auction 


Messrs, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ILL hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their 
Large Galleries, 34 and 35, New Bond Strect, W.1, each 
sale commencing at one o'clock precisely :— 


FEBRUARY 8—PERSIAN AND INDIAN MINIATURES, 
PERSIAN LACQUER BOOK COVERS, MEDIAZ:VAL ILLU- 
MINATED MANUSCRIPTS AND INITIALS, Etc., from the 
Collections of M. Léonce Rosenberg of Paris, of L. M. Humphreys, 
Esq., of the late C. Fairfax Murray, Esq., etc. 

Illustrated catalogues, with 19 plates, price 5s. 

On view from February 4 to day of sale. 


FEBRUARY 11.—THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL ROBERT MONCKTON, 1752-63, Wolfe’s 
Second-in-Command during his Campaign in Canada during 1759, 
with Benjamin West’s Famous Picture of the Death of Wolfe, etc., 
the property of G. E. Monckton, Esq., M.A., Fineshade Abbey, 
Stamford, Northants. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with 5 plates, price 5s. 

On view from February 4 to day of sale. 


FEBRUARY 17 and 18.—ENGRAVINGS (in the Portfolio) com- 
prising an interesting and comprehensive collection of ROYAL 
and HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, the property of Sir John Sterling 
Maxwell, Bt., of Pollok House, Pollokshaws, N.B., and another 
property, including Portraits relating to the Counties of Kent 
and Sussex, etc. 

On view two days prior. 

Plain catalogues of each sale may be had. 








Typewriting &c. 





HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken.—Ivatts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
T dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. 
Carbon copies, 4d. per 1,000 words.—Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin 
Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W.18. 





YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— 
Miss Nancy McFaraneE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 





YPEWRITING.—English, French, Italian, Spanish MSS. 

accurately copied. ‘Translations into English. Scientific 

MSS. carefully typed.—Miss CAMPBELL, 12, Hengrave Road, Forest 
Hill, London, S.E.23. 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. Is. 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials 10d. 
doz. Copies, paper and postage extra—-Miss AsTILL, 157, 
Victoria Road, Alexandra Park, London, N.22. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 





oie AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon W.C.2. 





ROOF-READING and TRANSLATIONS. Accurate work. 
Native collaboration 7s. 6d. per hour.—Dr. H., 25, Glen- 
eldon Road, S.W.16 (Proof-Reading Dept. La Petite Revue’. 





Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METAL WORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

OsBorNEs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38. 








A PROFITABLE HOBBY.—Earn money by your pen. Unique 
postal course; booklet free—Rxzcent InstITUTE (Dept. 
153A), 22 Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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Gniversity of St. Andrews. 
WALKER TRUST 





ESSAYS ON 
“Spiritual Regeneration as the Basis of World 
Reconstruction.” 


528 Essays were submitted in the Open Section (17 lan- 
guages being represented), and the Trustees make the 
following announcements :— 
Prize of £200: 
ENRY I. Hopcxin, M.A., M.B., Friends Foreign 

Mission Association, London. 
Honoraria of £25 each: 

F. W. Freitac, Potsdam. 

EDWARD LANTSBERY GREAR, Norwich. 

Rev. JoHN Murpuy, B.D., Hamilton. 

Dr. Oman, Westminster College Bounds, Cambridge. 


Honourable mention : 
Jou. PETER BRATHER, Jena. 
Rev. R. H. Cotwett, Penistone, Sheffield. 
Professor ADOLF DEISSMANN, D. Theol., D.D., Berlin. 
Miss Ex1zA ADELAIDE Draper, London. 
Principal ALrrep E. Garvie, New College, Hampstead, 
London. 
WILLIAM Lortus Hare, London. 
VLADIMIR Hopps, Phil. Dr., Prague. 
RicHarD Lee, Dundee. 
A. MamBoury, Pasteur, Licencié en Théologie de 
l'Université de Lausanne, Suchy, Switzerland. 
Mrs. Evetyn Stuart Moore, London. 
P. K. Gopava Pitral, B.A. & B.L., Alleppey, S. India. 
Mrs. KATHLEEN PryYNNE, Penn, Bucks. 
An announcement will be made later with regard to essays 
contributed from Poland under special conditions applicable 
only to that country. 














THE NEW 
SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 


SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH 
and JOHN DOVER WILSON 


THE TEMPEST 


the first volume, is now ready. 
In addition to the features com- 
mon to all volumes in the series, 
The Tempest contains a General 
Introduction to Shakespeare by 
Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH, a Textual 
Introduction by Mr DovER WILSON, 
and two additional illustrations. 
It is published at 7s 6d net in cloth, 
and at 10s 6d net in _ leather. 


Prospectus on application to the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


C. F. Clay, MANAGER: FETTER LANE, E.C.4 





























THE MEDLZVAL TOWNS 


(Literary Guides) SERIES. 
F’ cap. 8vo. (Pocketable) Cloth gilt, bs. 6d. net. Also in Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Maps—and Illustrations by well-known Artists. 


A Few of the Titles. 


ROME SIENA 
By Norwoop YOUNG By EpMuND G. GARDNER 
FLORENCE 


By Tuomas OKEY By Epmunp G. GARDNER 


By THomas OKEY By Lina DuFF GoRDON 

“Compact, well-written and well illustrated, they supply a need, and 

the intelligent traveller has not been long in recognizing their worth.” — 
7 


The Guardian. 











_J.M. DENT & SONS, LTD., Bedford St, W.C.2. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 




















ARROWSMITHS Saas 


FINE ART 
BOOK and 
GENERAL 
PRINTERS 


PUBLISHERS 





QUAY STREET 


BRISTOL 





























aN 











TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX, by Havelock 

Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d. carriage paid.— 

FRANK MUGGLESTONE, 9, St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders 
filled direct or through any bookseller. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEEDS 


100,000 CROWNS 


TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, See 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

Joint Secs. : H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND HENRY G. COPELAND. 














Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 


The Sheftesbury Homes & Arethusa Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, 














Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ATHENAUM. 


Front page eee Pye eee £15 
Back and other pages nes £12 , 
Smaller spaces ws ‘ee lls. per inch. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted, Art Galleries, 
Sales by Auction, Booksellers, Typewriting, &c., 
ls. per line. 
Advertisements should be sent with remittance to ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, THE ATHEN&ZUM, 170, Fleet Street, Londen, E.C.4 
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London Joint City and Midland Bank 


LIMITED. 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C.4, on January 28th, 1921. 


The Right Hon. R. McKenna (Chairman), who presided, 
said :-— 


Before I come to the story of our own Bank I should like, 
with your permission, to make some observations on general 
financial conditions, with special regard to the influence of 
financial policy on the industrial and commercial interests of 
the country. In the intricate and highly developed organisa- 
tion of our trade, the production, movement and disposal of 
commodities are largely financed with borrowed money. Banks, 
which receive deposits at interest and lend to the trade, and 
traders, who at one time hold money with the banks and at 
another borrow from them, have a like concern in the conditions 
governing the facility with which credit can be obtained and the 
rate of interest charged on loans. From time to time complaint 
has been made that credit has been unduly restricted and that 
dear money rates have contributed materially to the trade depres- 
sion from which the country is suffering. We cannot form an 
opinion whether this criticism is justified unless we have a clear 
understanding of our present monetary conditions and of the 
causes which have given rise to them, and I propose in the first 
place briefly to examine these conditions. 


WHEN Bank Rate 1s Not EFFECTIVE. 


The smooth and beneficial working of our central banking 
system implies the existence of two conditions. In the first 
place the Bank of England must have control of its own lending 
powers. It has this control in dealing with the Money Market; 
but if, as is the case, the Bank is bound to lend when called 
upon by the Government, and if this right to borrow is habitually 
exercised, a rise in the Bank Rate will not necessarily check the 
expansion of credit. Next, the conditions must be such as to 
permit of a free market in gold. If our currency is at a discount 
in relation to its nominal gold value, raising the Bank Rate will 
not attract a single ounce of gold to this country. If either of 
these conditions fails, and still more if both of them are absent, 
the Bank of England cannot have the real control which it 
formerly exercised with such success. 


We know that at the present time the Government frequently 
borrows heavily from the Bank of England. We know, also, 
that we have not a free market for gold. The essential con- 
ditions for the effective operation of the Bank Rate no longer 
exist, and we are bound, consequently, to examine afresh in 
the light of actual circumstances the policy which guides the 
financial authorities in making money rates high or low and 
the methods adopted by them to achieve their object. 


Treasury Poticy. 


Stated briefly, the Treasury policy declared early last year 
was, first, to stop further inflation, and then gradually to deflate. 
We must pause at this point to ask what is meant by inflation 
and deflation. Both terms are used in a variety of meanings, 
but with one idea running through them. Inflation is always 
associated with rising prices, and deflation with falling prices. 
In the exposition of their policy I understand the Treasury to 
mean by inflation an increase of purchasing power relative to 
the amount of goods available for purchase, and by deflation a 
decrease in purchasing power relative to the amount of goods 
available for purchase. 


Bank Loans. 


First, then, let us consider inflation. An increase of pur- 
chasing power without any corresponding increase of com- 
modities, or a reduction of commodities without any reduction 
of purchasing power, will each produce inflation, which, if 
expenditure on consumption remains unchanged, will be fol- 
lowed by a rise in prices. Purchasing power is increased by 
additional bank loans or advances, we take the first step towards 
inflation when a bank makes a loan or advance. 
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We must be careful here not to jump to a hasty conclusion, 
When we look further into the question we shall find that a 
serious distinction must be drawn between the various purposes 
for which a Bank loan is given. The first broad division we 
must make is between advances required for some purpose of 
trade or manufacture and advances which enable the borrower 
to buy something in order to consume it. Loans required for 
some purpose of trade or manufacture are not usually a cause 
of inflation. When trade is active, loans increase in amount, 
but so likewise does production, and in a healthy condition of 
affairs the volume of credit and the volume of goods expand 
together, but not to an extent greater than is necessary to satisfy 
the requirements cf the consumers. 


OveER-TRADING AND SPECULATION. 


It happens very often, however, that good trade leads on to 
inflation. A period of good trade is one in which prices are 
tending upwards, and manufacturers, merchants and retail 
traders are all encouraged by the hope of high profits to buy 
freely the raw material and finished goods which they require. 
They buy to sell again in the course of their trade, and their 
activities speed up the production of commodities and the 
delivery of the commodities to the consumer. It is not un- 
natural that the expectation of a high rate of profit should lead 
to over-trading. The wheels of industry are made to run faster 
and faster, further recourse is had to the banks, and com- 
modities are produced in greater quantities and at higher prices 
than the purchasers will be in a position to take and pay for 
when they are offered for sale. The consequent delay in dis- 
posing of the commodities will cause the loans to remain out- 
standing for a period longer than in the ordinary course of 
trade and a condition of inflation will arise. 


The evil of over-trading is enhanced, moreover, by the opera- 
tions of a class of persons who buy to sell again, but with no 
purpose of assisting production. I refer to speculators who, 
anticipating the demands of the trader or of the public, buy 
commodities with the intention of withholding them temporarily 
from the market and selling them later at a profit when the 
immediate shortage has driven up prices. 


Dear MONEY AND INFLATION. 


If we look back over the history of the last century, we shall 
find that every period of trade prosperity has culminated in 
over-trading and speculation which have been brought to a 
close by dear money and a severe restriction of credit. A high 
Bank Rate is the obvious and proper instrument for putting an 
end to inflation due to this cause. Dear money operates quickly, 
and in a case of this kind prices can be brought down to their 
former level before there has been any general readjustment on 
a new level. The remedy is appropriate to a particular evil 
which is temporary in its nature, and should be strictly confined 
to the period during which the evil is in existence. 


If inflation were always due to the causes which I have just 
described, the problem of dealing with it would be simple. Un- 
fortunately, however, at the present time we have to deal with 
inflation arising from causes other than those with which we 
were familiar before the war, an inflation which has not been 
brought about by over-trading or speculation and which is not 
temporary in its nature. 


In dealing with inflation of the kind with which we are 
confronted now, dear money and a rigid restriction of credit, so 
far from proving an effective means of restoring trade to a 
wholesome condition, can only aggravate our evils. Both sets of 
causes inducing inflation may be present at the same time, and 
when this is the case a policy of dear money may be a choice of 
the less of two evils; but it must never be left out of sight that 
the inflation, which I will call speculative inflation, is necessarily 
only temporary, whereas the inflation which, to distinguish it in 
its causes from the other, I will call monetary inflation, must be 
regarded as more or less permanent. 


In considering monetary inflation it is necessary to ask you 
to recall the distinction already made between the different kinds 
of bank advances. So far I have been speaking of the effect of 
loans made or purporting to be made for some object of trade 
or manufacture. The second category of bank loans consists © 
those made in order to enable the borrower to buy commodities 
for the purpose of consumption. Goods bought to be cansumed 
are not ordinarily paid for out of an advance by a bank. It may 
happen now and then that banks make loans for this purpose, 
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but they would be trivial in amount and are not worth con- 
sidering in the general view of banking transactions. 


MONETARY INFLATION. 


There is, however, one case of borrowing for consumption 
with regard to which there is no such limitation. The inevitable 
borrowing by the Government during the War, borrowing on a 
gigantic scale and almost entirely for consumption, compels us 
to direct our attention to the consequences of this class of loan. 
The total amount raised in this country for the purpose of the 
War was about £5,800,000,000, part lent by the public and part 
by the banks. In my address to you last year I endeavoured to 
show that in the chain of events this borrowing was the primary 
cause of the great inflation which took place. As the loans 
remained outstanding after the commodities bought had been 
consumed, we reached a true condition of inflation, an immense 
increase of purchasing power relative to the amount of com- 
modities available for purchase. 


PROPOSED Po.icy OF DEFLATION IMPRACTICABLE. 


Monetary inflation, unlike speculative inflation, is not a 
temporary condition capable of remedy by raising the Bank Rate 
and restricting credit. Prices in this case are forced up over a 
protracted period of time, wages and contracts of all kinds are 
adjusted to new price levels, and fresh capital is embarked in 
business on this basis. In circumstances such as these the first 
effect of an attempt to force down prices by monetary deflation 
must be to cause severe trade depression. A policy of gradual 
monetary deflation, but deflation so guarded as not to interfere 
with production, is a policy impossible of execution. Trade is 
never good when prices are declining, but the consequence of a 
continuous fall in prices entailed by dear money and restriction 
of credit, and accentuated by heavy taxation, must be complete 
stagnation of business. We have to recognise the fact that 
trade is carried on for profit, and if business men know that loss 
is inevitable they will restrict their activities to the utmost. 


The first effect then of an attempt at monetary deflation of 
this kind will be to arrest business. A fall in wholesale prices 
will follow, due to goods being thrown upon the market by 
traders who are unable to carry their stocks or have failed in 
business. There will be a diminution in production, profits will 
be greatly lessened, and unemployment will grow. This will in 
turn lead to reduced power on the part of wage-earners to spend 
on consumption and to a further fall in both wholesale and 
retail prices. Yet the consequences here described can only be 
the first effects of monetary deflation. The volume of purchasing 
power brought into existence as a result of the immense War 
Loans will not have been diminished and it may be expected 
that this purchasing power will be freely exercised as soon as it 
is believed that prices have touched bottom. A heavy drop in 
prices, therefore, can only be temporary. 


There is indeed reason to think that a further period of infla- 
tion will follow. In consequence of the trade depression there 
will be a great decline in national revenue without any diminu- 
tion of the permanent liabilities of the Government, who will 
be obliged to increase taxation or to borrow. In the present 
over-burdened condition of the country, however, new taxes can 
only be met by traders borrowing from their banks, and it will 
follow that, whether by the Government or by the taxpayers, 
recourse will be made to bank loans, and credit inflation will 
ensue. 


If permanent monetary deflation is to be accomplished, it can 
only be by a reduction of the purchasing power brought into 
existence by the great War Loans, a reduction which can only 
be effected by paying off part of the National Debt. But there 
is no means of doing this by the imposition of additional taxation 
without bringing immediate ruin upon our commerce and manu- 
facture. In present circumstances the only source from which 
funds can be obtained for repayment of the National Debt is by 
economy in expenditure, and by this means alone can monetary 
deflation be effected, or even attempted, without permanent 
injury to our trade. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED DEFLATION ON GOVERNMENT LIABILITIES. 


Let us look at the policy of monetary deflation, to be obtained 
by a high Bank Rate and a restriction of credit, from another 
point of view. Let us suppose that it were practicable by this 
process to bring prices permanently down to the pre-war level. 
What sort of charge would our National Debt then mean to us? 
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It stands to-day at £7,770,000,000, mostly borrowed when money 
was worth very much less than before the War. With prices 
back to their former level, the true burden of the Debt would be 
more than doubled, or, in other words, the creditor would receive 
a huge premium at the expense of the debtor. Let us 
suppose our object accomplished and prices brought back 
to the 1914 level. A penny in the £ of Income Tax 
would produce, as it did before the War, about £3,000,000. 
Economise our national expenditure as we would, we could 
not escape from the annual charge for interest on the 
National Debt and unavoidable sinking fund which would be 
not less than £350,000,000. The charge for War Pensions, 
4#120,000,000, is also irreducible. These two heads of expendi- 
ture alone give a total of £470,000,000, which, if we left the 
whole of the remaining cost of government to be defrayed out of 
our other revenue, would call for an Income Tax of over 13s. 
in the £, a rate absolutely impossible for any country to bear. 


I think I have said enough to show that an attempt at mone- 
tary deflation of this kind can only end in the strangulation of 
business and widespread unemployment. I have shown next 
that this kind of deflation cannot be effected at all unless the 
cause which produced the inflation is removed, that is to say, 
unless part of the immense Government loans is repaid, and 
that there is no means of doing this except by economy in 
expenditure. We need to stabilise prices, and when inflation 
is due to temporary causes we must not only check it but force 
deflation until the former price level is restored. Any premature 
attempt, however, at monetary deflation by methods which do 
not touch the causes that have produced the inflation must lead 
to disaster. Great unemployment will ensue, and the nation 
will be faced with social evils of a different kind, though not less 
serious, than those resulting from inflation. 


How DeEF.LaTION CAN Be EFFECTED. 


It must not be overlooked, however, that deflation can be 
obtained in another way. If we increase the commodities avail- 
able for purchase without any increase of purchasing power, we 
shall deflate and prices will fall. Deflation of this kind can be 
effected without producing the evils to which I have just 
referred. The fall in prices will be very gradual, and though a 
less rate of profit will be made than if prices were stable, it will 
be on a larger quantity, and there can still be room for a fair 
return on capital and a fair reward for labour. This is the 
kind of deflation at which we ought to aim—a deflation which 
will be brought about by a larger supply of the commodities 
we all need, a greater surplus for foreign export, and a larger 
total of real wealth. 


Our financial policy, then, should be one which will stimulate 
production and trade. The only condition under which 47 
millions of people can live in these islands, not merely tolerably, 
but live at all, is that our output should be up to the highest level 
of our industrial capacity, and that the surplus of goods which 
we do not consume ourselves should be freely exchanged for the 
imported food and raw materials which are essential to our 
existence. 

Europe NEEDS PEACE. 


The economic restoration of Europe should to-day be our first 
concern. If we neglect it our whole foreign trade will contract 
and decay. The commerce of the world must be considered as 
one vast whole, and if a large section of it is severed from the 
rest what remains will be gravely impaired. If the broken 
countries of Europe are not restored even the still solvent states 
will slip one by one into the general ruin. A remedy must be 
found, and found quickly. But what remedy? I do not think 
there can be much doubt as to what Europe needs at the present 
time. She needs peace; not merely the peace of pacts and 
treaties, but peace born of the spirit of peace, when the nations 
‘‘ shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks.’’ The Governments of Europe have made 
peace, but they have not yet accepted the conditions of peace. 
Once these conditions are accepted the way will be clear before 
us. The European States will be able to bring their expenditure 
down to the limits prescribed by their revenue ; the issue of paper 
currency will cease; the exchanges will be stable; confidence 
will revive, and full employment will follow. These are the 
terms upon which Europe can be restored, and with the restora- 
tion of Europe will come the revival of our own national 
prosperity. 


The Report was adopted and the proceedings terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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T. & T. CLARK'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS, 


Volume XI., “ Sacrifice—Sudra.” 
Half-morocco, 48/- net 
Cloth, 35/- net 


Edited by the Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. To be com- 
pleted in Twelve Volumes. 


“ The latest volume of this invaluable work will enhance its 
already well-earned prestige. Breadth of outlook is combined 
with scholarly accuracy.”—London Quarterly Review. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER 
(International Theological Library). 


By Principal the Rev. A. E. GARVIE, D.D., New College, 
London. 
18/- net 





The book is divided into three parts :— 

(1) The history of preaching. 

(2) The credentials, qualifications and functions of the preacher. 
(3) The preparation and production of the sermon. 
“Abounds in wise and shrewd counsels which preachers of 

all sorts may read to their profit.’—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Each — is presented in a way that arrests attention 

wot is full of suggestion for practice.”—London Quarterly 
eview. 


THE LANGUAGE OF PALESTINE 
AND ADJACENT LANDS. 


By the Reverend J. COURTENAY JAMES, M.A., B.D. With 
a Foreword by Sir ERNEST WALLIS BUDGE, K.T., Litt.D 


24/- net 


‘The need for such an introduction to the study of the 
languages, history and archeology of Western Asia is very 
great at the present moment. The appearance of this book 
is therefore most opportune, and its concise and clear diction, 
and its honest and impartial statements, should render it a 
peculiarly trustworthy guide.’— Sir ERNEST WALLIS 
BUDGE. “A notable achievement . . . a real con 
tribution to knowledge.”—Methodist Times. 


LUKE THE HISTORIAN IN THE 
LIGHT OF RESEARCH. 


By Professor A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D. 
14/- net 


The story, fascinating to every lover of truth, of the pains- 
taking researches which have now restored the writings of 
Luke, the historian of early Christianity, to the position from 
which criticism for a time ousted them. The work of research 
has thrown light in every direction. 


WILLIAM HONYMAN GILLESPIE, 


SCOTTISH METAPHYSICAL THEIST. 
By JAMES URQUHART, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


5/- net 
It includes a simplification of Gillespie’s well-known “ re- 
statement of the Argument ‘a priori’” for the being of God. 
“‘ An abridgment and simplification of this wonderful exercise 
in constructive philosophy is now available. It is a masterly 
achievement.’”’— Bookman. 
“ Thousands are attempting to ‘think out’ God, for the 
most part in an abstract way. Gillespie can help them, and 
Mr. Urquhart is doing them a service by republishing the 
‘ Argument’ along with a biography of its author.”—British 
Weekly. 
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MILLS & BOON’S 
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By the Author of ‘‘ The Mirrors of Downing Street.” 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 
Some Social Reflections. 
By ‘‘ A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








By the Author of ‘‘ Mental Self-Help.” 
NERVES AND THE NERVOUS 
By Epwin L. Asn, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
‘‘ NERVES AND THE NERVOUS” is an entirely new book by one 
of the most successful specialists of the day. It is written In 4 
popular vein, and is certain to be widely read. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
THE WONDERFUL VILLAGE 


By REGINALD BLUNT. With 24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


OTHER PEOPLES’ MONEY 
By ‘‘A TrRusTEE.” Fooscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“OTHER PEOPLES’ MonEY” is written for ordinary men and 
women who are not content to be mere puppets in the hands of 
professional agents, but desire to have some intelligent appreciation 
of their responsibilities and of the principles which ought to govern 
their decisions. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER, And His Teaching. 
By “A WorkInc-Man” (Trade Unionist). Foolscap 8vo. 
2s. net. , 
This striking little book, written in simple form, is remarkable in 
many ways, and will attract considerable attention. It is told with 
much originality by a working-man, and throws a new light on the 
story of Jesus. The book is likely to create discussion with regard to 
“Theology in the Street.” 














The book that became famous in a day and which is rapidly changing 
the Political Situation, viz. :— 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 


Is as popular as ever. 5s. net. Tenth Edition in the press. 


FICTION. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Sea Bride.” 
THE GREAT ACCIDENT 
By Ben AMES WILLIaMs. 8s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail—As good a story as I have read for a long time. 
Truth—A very good novel . . . extremely entertaining. 








By the Author of ‘‘ Brodie and the Deep Sea.” 
ROGUES AND COMPANY 
By I. A. R. Wyite. 8s. 6d. net. 





By the Authors of “‘ The Lightning Conductor.” 
BERRY GOES TO MONTE CARLO 
By C. N. and A. M. Witttamson. 8s. 6d. net. 





By the Author of ‘‘ Life’s Shadow Show.” 
A SULTAN’S SLAVE 


By LovuisE GERARD. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEARLY READY. 3x. 6d. net. 
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The Speaking Silence 
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Smoke and Shorty, 2s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


R. BRIDGES’ reply to his Times critics, pub- 
lished in the January Chapbook, is both candid 
and witty. He frankly admits that his sonnet 

“Our Prisoners of War in Germany ”’ was the outcome 
of mistaken notions derived from the newspapers, 
and that the whole truth about the atrocities he 
condemned is that they were exceptional cases. “It 
is plain,’ he says, ‘that I went too far in my 
accusation.”” This is a statement with which every 
fair-minded man who has studied the facts would 
instantly agree. Dr. Bridges’ distinction from his 
critics does not lie, therefore, in his immunity from 
error, but in his readiness to admit error when 
convicted of it—a readiness which was Huxley’s test 


of an honest man. 
* * * - 


Dr. Bridges’ experience is not unique. We were, 
most of us, the victims of newspaper war-time 
propaganda. It is doubtful whether the suppression 
and distortion of facts is ever really justified, but if 
such a justification is to be sought it must be in 
circumstances of national peril. But no plea is 
conceivable which would condone these practices in 
times of peace, and the base and malignant spirit 
which objects, not to Dr. Bridges’ error, but to the 
fact that he admits it was an error, is a purely evil 
thing. It is fortunate that this spirit is impelled to 
defeat its own end. Propaganda, in the absence of 
opposing evidence, may be successful, but the repeated 
assertion of what one knows to be false merely 
discredits the speaker, and finally robs him of all 
influence and respect. Already the more educated 
classes heavily discount newspaper utterances ; this 
feeling of contempt and distrust is growing, and it is 





probabie that, in a very few years, newspaper propa- 
ganda wili be of little or no effect. In this case, as 
in all others, to sin against the light is to die. 

* * * * 

As we anticipated in our last week’s issue, the 
money necessary for the acquisition for the nation of 
Pieter Brueghel the elder’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi ” 
has been subscribed. To a large extent, undoubtedly, 
this response testifies to a genuine interest in art ; 
other motives may play their part, but this result 
must be taken as an indication that the spiritual 
life of our country, in spite of many distressing 
indications to the contrary, is not yet dead. The 
perennial grumble that people are willing to make 
sacrifices to purchase an old master, but that they 
are indifferent to contemporary work of merit, has, 
after all,a natural explanation. Most people distrust 
their own judgment in matters of art ; a work whose 
reputation is established may be admired with safety. 
The public purchase of an old master may be 
interpreted less as a sign of appreciation than of 
respect. But that, as far as it goes, is a good thing. 

* * * * 

That important international journal La Revue de 
Genéve has completed its first half-year, and in the 
seventh number we see that the chroniques nationales 
include an article by Mr. Edward Shanks on England, 
entitled ‘‘ La Vie Littéraire.’’ Despite the fact that Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. George Moore and one or two other writers 
have already contributed to this review, it cannot be 
said that England has been well or adequately repre- 
sented inits pages. As the most eminent Continental 
writers are among the contributors (we would mention 
Croce, Freud, Gorki, Hofmannsthal) librarians in this 
country would do well to turn their attention to this 
remarkable periodical. 
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THE WIN DMILL 


T a fateful moment Neddy Blades, cowman of 
Westgate, fell in with Ann Purchase. She met 
him at the corner of Compton village, where the 

Wesleyan chapel stands with a laburnum on one side 
of the gate and a “ Seven Sisters ’’’ rose on the other. 

Blades was a sandy-headed, obstinate man—a flaxen 
Saxon with a stout jaw, red skin and blue eyes. He 
had courted Ann for a year: one among five 
others who were doing the like. In fact, all the wife- 
old men at Compton wanted Ann ; but she had a wise 
mother, who knew that beauty, sense and a love of 
laughter were gifts that might bring Ann something 
better than the cowman at Westgate, or even the 
horseman at Westgate—for he was among the five 
pursuers. The remaining three included the postman, 
the shoesmith’s son and a gamekeeper. Now Neddy 
heard an amazing thing and found Ann in a mood 
that he was not wont to waken. 

She was a bowerly piece—slim, tall, black-haired, 
with a clean, brown complexion. She had a mouth 
with a sense of humour— loveliest thing in a woman— 
and large eyes as grey as the mist. But there was 
nothing of the sleepy sensual in them: they were 
bright, clear and apprehensive. 

Neddy asked her to go for a walk on the following 
Sunday, and she refused, as he expected, yet graciously. 
She was happy and a little flushed. Though not an 
observant man, he marked it. 

““What’s the luck ?”’ he asked. ‘“‘ Have ’e found 
sixpence ? ”’ 

“ A shilling I shouldn’t wonder,’ she answered, and 
he began making love. 

“Why the hell can’t you take me and be done with 
it?’ heasked. “’Tis no good wriggling and twisting. 
You'll come to the Windmill with me yet, if I’m 
anybody.” 

The Windmill was a classic tryst for Compton folk. 
Its ruined stump stood on the summit of a knoll that 
billowed above the combe—lonely as hilltops are wont 
to be. Here this empty cone still stood—a shell from 
which all was gone but the broken eye-holes—a hollow 
ghost crowned with hawkweed and blue jasione, 
standing upon a field which obeyed rotation of crops, 
and now ran brown gold of corn about the ruin, now 
spread the emerald of mangel there, or glaucous green 
of swede. Within it, on the old plaster, were scratched 
or pencilled initials of generations, set close together 
in pairs. Sometimes a scroll surrounded them and a 
flourish had been awakened byayoung man’s triumph; 
but for the most part the betrothed obeyed ancient 
custom baldly and the combined letters of their names 
recorded the beginning of a life’s union without any 
addition from art. Businesslike men added the date ; 
while here and there some bruised spirit had been at the 
trouble toclimb again and cross out the record,with two 
harsh strokes of knife or pencil. To be asked “ to 
walk to the Windmill’”’ was a confession of love from 
man to woman ; and that a woman should invite any 
man to take her there seemed a step not consonant 
with maiden modesty. Yet now this unparalleled 
thing happened, and, to his undying amazement, 
Ann, of all coy and uncompromising girls, appointed 
the significant tryst for Neddy. 
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“ All right,” she said. ‘“‘ Meet me upalong at Wind- 
mill, half after five Saturday.” 
She was gone before he had time to still his astonish- 


ment. He stood and stared after her for ten minutes. - 


A more modest man must have refused to believe his 
ears; but Neddy had long accounted himself as out 
of the common, and supposed that this was Ann’s 
subtle way of indicating she thought the same. 

And meantime the girl, homeward bound, met the 
second of those who adored her: John Turtle, the 
Westgate horseman. He was bringing a plough team 
back from a distant croft, and instantly slid off the 
heavy, grey mare he sat upon. John stood six feet 
three—a lean, long-faced man with a heart of gold and 
a brain of putty. He wore little brown whiskers and 
had a narrow, high forehead wrinkled with wonder 
at the puzzle of living. He was twenty-nine, 
a pearl of price to any master and a man of religious 
convictions and highest principles. He loved ob- 
stinately and even hopefully, for he knew that the 
prayer of the righteous man is answered soon or late, 
and he felt that by his manner of life he deserved Ann 
Purchase more than all the others put together. 

“ Be it in reason to ax you to come walking Sunday 
afternoon, Ann?” he inquired. “ ’Tis a longful time 
since—”’ 

“Not Sunday, John. But this I'll do: I'll meet you 
at the Windmill half after five 0’ Saturday. Can you 
manage it?” 

“The Windmill? ‘Manage it’! God’s light, do 
’e know what you be saying, Ann Purchase ? ”’ 

Apparently she did; but she only nodded and 
smiled and then was off, while John, his legs 
straddled in the road and his forehead heavy with 
wonder, stared after her. So long he stood that the 
great mare looked round and uttered a gentle snort of 
protest. Her work was done and she wanted her 
beans ; for Jervis Willes of Westgate loved his plough 
horses and treated them generously. The foundations 
of the deep fell open in John’s mind. He was frightened 
and he was also shocked. 

“To think as her was so addicted to me and hid it 
all these months!’ he murmured aloud. ‘‘ And when 
I’ve axed her to go there, her face said ‘ no’ a hundred 
times.”’ 

He grew calmer as he returned home, but his mind 
was not built to take in such a proposition without 
jolting from the rut. He reflected so deeply what 
he should wear on Saturday at half after five 
that he forgot the grey mare’s beans. She ate her 
hay, and in her equine soul was a dim, dumb dis- 
appointment at something due, but withheld. 


II. 

Ann came first to the meeting-place, and she was 
happy on one side of her heart, doubtful on the other. 
The glory of a recent adventure had put her much above 
herself on the occasion of falling in first with Neddy 
and then with John. Out of a light heart, whose 
lightness in no wise depended on their good will and 
faithful affection, she had let humour run away with 
her ; and now she perceived that the situation from 
their point of view must contain small matter for 
laughter. She sat onastone outside the old Windmill, 
with her chin between her hands, watching for 
certain hats to loom up over the ridge that fell 
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sharply away beneath her. The hill had been under 
wheat this year, but now it only bristled with 
stubble, that caught the gold from a westering sun in 
late October. Light brushed the arrish and set many 
a filament of gossamer glittering there; while far 
below, through the blue haze, an oriflamme of autumn 
was broken here and there in the bossy breast of an elm. 

Ann, even under her gathering discomfort, found 
time to wonder whether the cap of the cowman or the 
horseman’s wideawake would first bob over the 
great slope. “‘ Be it as twill,” she thought, “‘ us must 
hope for the best.’’ She had done this steadfastly 
through all her brief years. 

At half-past five the hats appeared side by side, 
and the heads in them indicated by violent 
gesticulations a common anger. Neddy’s bobbed 
fiercely and abruptly ; John’s swayed on his long and 
birdlike neck with deprecatory curves—“‘ like a gipsy- 
rose in the corn,” thought Ann. Neddy wore his 
working clothes, as she expected ; but Mr. Turtle had 
found time to put on a market suit with new russet 
leggings and a tie as yet unseen at Compton. It was 
of mustard yellow, with stars of a livid purple scattered 
sparingly upon it. 

They came beside her together, heated and inflamed. 
Indeed, they ceased not to wrangle when they stood at 
her feet, and John appeared disposed to cry, while 
Neddy allowed himself foul language. 

“When you’ve done slack-jawing, perhaps you'll 
behave,”’ said Ann, glad of the emotional strain, since 
it made her task the easier. 

‘“What do this mean, Ann Purchase?” asked 
Neddy Blades, mopping his furious face. 

‘“‘Here’s a fearful come-along-of-it, Ann,’’ added 
John, “for ‘tis contrary to nature you've bid 
us both—and—and—contrary to your nice ways you 
should have axed either for that matter. *Twas the 
man’s part, not yourn.” 

‘““We be both come, however,” declared Neddy, 
“and so, perhaps, you'll be good enough to say 
which you wanted. And damn quick too. This here 
loose-bellied shadow says you called him, and I’ve 
told him he’s a liar, and you’d best to do the same.” 

“Lie in your face!’’ answered John. ‘‘I know 
plain English when I hear it, and be what I may, 
I ain’t deaf.” 

“Sit down,’’ commanded the girl. ‘Sit down 
and calm down and don’t be a pair of zanies. 
I think very well of you both, and ’twas to spare 
trouble and—and—and one thing and another I told 
’e both to come here.”’ 

‘““What’s the good of both, you mad creature ? ”’ 
asked Neddy. ‘‘ You know very well what the 
Windmill means. How can I offer for you and say 
what’s in my mind afore that monkey-faced fool ? 
And well you know that if he done it afore me, I’d 
smash in his mouth.” 

“Don’t you fear,” retorted John warmly; “I ain’t 
going to speak to the woman till you be sent about 
your business, you coarse wretch.” 

“Do listen,” begged Ann, but Neddy was in no 
mood to listen, 

“‘ Speak, and answer,” he said. ‘“‘ Tis in a nutshell, 
I reckon, and I’ll spare you any soft speeches, since 
you don’t want no love-making seemin’ly. Be you 
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going to be my missis, or ban’t you? If you be, then 
tell me to kick this slack-twisted item down the hill ; 
and if you ban’t, then why the blazing hell am I up 
here ? ”’ 

The fates were kind to Ann. They led her out and 
she answered cheerfully. 

“I am going to be your missis, Ned. 
right, my dear.” 

“Then, Ann Purchase, perhaps you'll throw a light 
on what you said to me,’ murmured John Turtle. 

‘“* And I’m going to be your missis too, John!” 

Neddy exploded in a volume of blistering but 
pardonable expletive. 

““How the—What the—Be there bats in your 
belfry, girl? Share me with that - 

“Do I hear you, Ann?” gasped Mr. Turtle. ‘“ And 
a Christian land, and you a Christian woman !” 

She jumped up. 

‘“‘ Come here, both of you,” she said, “‘ and I’ll show 
’e how ’tis. I’ve told nought but the solemn truth, 
and I was going to break it different ; but is 

She hurried into the hollow cup of the Windmill 
and showed them, low down on a flake of the rotting 
plaster, new initials set firmly together in the conven- 
tional outline of a heart. The setting sunlight broke 
through a rift in the walls and burnt upon them. 

“Look !”’ she said, pointing ; and their heads bent 
down while they panted upon each other’s faces to 
read “ J. W.—A. P.” within the famous symbol. 

“There!’’shesaid. ‘‘ Nowyouknow. We’ve been 
tokened four days, and shall be axed out first time 
Sunday week.” 

“‘ Master!’ groaned John Turtle. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


Poetry 


LOST ANCHORS 


Like a dry fish flung inland far from shore, *' 
There lived a sailor, warped and ocean-browned, 
Who told of an old vessel, harbour-drowned ,, 

And out of mind a century before, is 
Where divers, on descending to explore _ 

A legend that had lived its way around §+#:." 

The world of ships, in the dark hulk had found 
Anchors, which had been seized and seen no mo, ., 


Improving a dry leisure to invest 

Their misadventure with a manifest ™ 

Analogy that he may read who runs, 

The sailor made it old as ocean grass— 

Telling of much that once had come to pass” 

With him, whose mother should have had no sons. 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 


JOHN HELPS 


John Helps a wer an honest mon ; 
The perry that a made 

Wer crunched vrom purs as honest 
As ever tree displayed. 


John Helps a wer an honest mon ; 
The dumplings that a chewed 
Wer made vrom honest apples 
As Autumn ever growed. 
John Helps a wer an honest mon, 
And I be sorry a’s dead. 
Perry and honest men be scarce 
These days, ’tiz zed. F. W. HARVEY. 


That’s all 








——— 
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REVIEWS 
THE UNTEACHABLES 


THE WAR OF THE FuTURE. By General von Bernhardi. (Hutchinson. 
16s. net.) 


HESE books by famous soldiers and statesmen, 
explanatory after the event, are very sad. If the 
“proletariat,’’ or the masses, or the revolutionary 

element, or whatever we like to call that immense and 
dubious entity which looms vaguely beyond the solid com- 
fort and culture of the best people ever gets hold of these 
innocent and confiding documents, and has sufficient 
intelligence to read their lesson aright (and the lesson is 
as plain as St. Paul’s from Ludgate Hill), then the game is 
up. It is incredible that great men should be so reckless. 
The dangerous folly of it compels us to question their 
“greatness”’; and‘it is plain that such a question, if 
overheard in the wrong places, might only increase the 
danger. Why do these men publish this stuff? Cannot 
they be stopped? Cannot they realize what the conse- 
quences may be to us all? Do they imagine their books 
are only read by those whose greatness is like their own ? 
QGommon people, who are merely able to put two and two 
—. may read them ; and then the fat will be in the 

e. 
If Santayana or Saintsbury, if Keith or Bateson, if 
Einstein or Bertrand Russell were to write on those subjects 
in which they are admitted to be masters in the way the 
soldiers and diplomatists write on war and politics, they 
would be deposed by their admirers, sadly but firmly, 
after the symptoms became quite unmistakable. Scholars, 
biologists, anatomists, mathematicians are found out, 
we won't say as soon as they begin to talk nonsense, but 
as soon as they fail to modify their arguments in the light 
of the latest discoveries. But, if you are a soldier or a 
politician, it seems you may placidly ignore, after an 
event, any lesson for your particular work the event may 
have discovered, and go on, perfervid, truculent and 
dogmatic, as though nothing had happened. There was 
a belief at onc time that the fool of a family invariably 
entered the Church. The after-war revelations of the 
soldiers and statesmen in whose hands Europe has 
taken that shape which now excites our wonder would 
prove the choice of a clerical career by the fool to 
have been a popular fallacy, even if we were not aware 
that the priests were excused from compulsory service 
in the front line. 

General von Bernhardi, before the war, wrote a book, 
“‘ Germany and the Next War,” which caused consternation 
and alarm; though not among his own countrymen, who 
now have the leisure, having no money and no work, and 
little likelihood of getting any, to consider the beauties of 
her famous soldier’s earlier effort at wisdom. Germany 
car compare the cold hard fact with those chromatic fables 
her best thinkers and bravest soldiers spun for her before 
they actually began to guide her through ruin to disaster. 
Now, at least, she has the opportunity to know what to 
think of the brains of those men. But has the general 
whose latest book we are reviewing learned anything from 
his errors? Is he now contrite and willing to admit that 
he would have been better employed at feeding pigs than 
in making thoughts so great ? Not in the least. As the 
result of trying to realize his fine notions he has done his 
part towards filling his country’s half-starved children 
with tuberculosis ; and here he is at it again with some more 
military cogitations, ‘“‘The War of the Future.” Is it 
possible that, in politics and military affairs, the ‘‘ great ”’ 
are simply unteachable ? 

We believe the first public utterance of one of our own 
famous soldiers, after he had returned from closely 
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observing the process by which untimely death came to 
nearly one million young Britishers, was to call for con- 
scription, the war being then just finished. We should 
imagine it would be impossible for a boy in the first form 
to shape a more inconsequential judgment on any problem 
which had just been demonstrated to him. The lesson of 
the war was an obvious one to anybody who was closely 
watching it. The rapid development of offensive instru- 
ments and tactics showed that in the next war the army 
would be merely an occupying force. An enemy’s blows 
would be aimed at the civil population behind. The 
children would find themselves, as it were, in the front line, 
and the only safe place would be in the army. The 
ammunition factories of the next war will be the chemical 
and bacteriological laboratories. Shall we begin now 
to drill boys for such a war with arms they will never 
use, or shall we try to remove the causes of war, seeing 
that the enemy next time will aim at the West End clubs 
and the nurseries? We confess we don’t like the idea of 
the clubs being in the battle zone. 


General Bernhardi admits, at the very beginning of this 
new book of his, that the best military minds, in Prussia 
no less than in France and England, had never imagined 
a war of trench positions, and so, of course, had not provided 
for it. We get this bland admission on the third page of 
his first chapter. (It will be noted that the war became 
one of trench positions in about five weeks, and so lasted 
for four years.) A nation, under persuasion, and against 
its instincts and its judgment, agrees to allow its rulers 
to make Force the only sanction. It risks its present life 
and wealth, and its future as a nation, on that dangerous 
gamble, and thus is compelled to turn to just such experts 
in the use of the Thick Stick as Bernhardi to give it an 
assurance of security. Nobody is more surprised by the 
circumstances of war, when the guns begin, than these 
experts who were so sure they knew all about it. For 
what happens? When war comes, inevitably induced 
by the violence and assurance of the Jingo-minded, 
the first thing events do is to prove that the military 
experts had been talking through their “brass hats” 
all their lives. They had provided for everything 
except the essential facts. And, then, how surprised 
they are! Trench positions! Instead of the br; iny 
generals taking charge of affairs, affairs are shaped by 
uncertain imponderable powers: the incalculable psycho- 
logy of the enemy, the unexpected reactions of neutrals 
and civilians everywhere to the sheer lunacy to which 
military logic must lead, and, worst of all for the generals, 
the sudden discovery by them that the latest peace experi- 
ments of science take wholly unexpected turns when 
stimulated by war’s urgency, and at a touch upset their 
secret and elaborate box of tactical tricks. Yet, had the 
military prophets of Europe been readers and students, 
they would have found, before 1914, in the nearest free 
library, indications of what would happen when they 
began. But they appear to read nothing but their own 
books, and always to base their elaborations for the next 
war on the last one. 

Germany’s military machine for 1914, for example, 
was designed on the lessons of 1870. Bernhardi shows 
this. And, though he does not say so, France’s counter- 
stroke was derived from the same date; otherwise she 
would have defeated Germany in the first two months of 
the war. This present book of Bernhardi’s is a discussion 
of “linear strategy ” (a fine name for continuous holes in 
the ground where men work machine-guns) and the tactics 
(they are certainly sound) for such fighting as we knew 
up to November, 1918. We suppose any clear-witted 
company officer could have written it. Most company 
officers knew as much long before the knowledge had 
penetrated to G.H.Q. — 
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We select a few choice passages which would amuse 
those men now grinding piano-organs while wearing silver 
badges. He tells them that, for an effective resistance, 
“they must also let the enemy’s barrage pass quietly over 
their heads.” Pass quietly! We must not, you observe, 
allow the barrage to know we are underneath it. 

“In trench warfare the cavalry can only participate 
when dismounted.” Yes, unless the horses are super- 
kangaroos. But ask the British cavalry what happened 
at Monchy in 1917! 

“‘ Nothing is worse for a soldier than to have to sit down 
idle under an annihilating fire and simply contemplate 
death . . . all weaknesses of character then make themselves 
felt.” They do. The ways of a weak character are 
most strange. 

We commend the following passage to the thoughtful. 
Having discovered that the military experts never know 
their own business, on their own confessions, Bernhardi 
tells us that ‘discipline, subordination, and obedience 
must become second nature to them [the men]. It must 
work like hypnotic suggestion. The soldier must regard 
it as an almighty power which governs him like an iron 
law.” Quite so. There must be some means of compelling 
men to submission to ruinous incompetence, and obviously 


the only way is to suppress free intelligence. 
H. M. T. 


VERNACULAR BIBLES 


TuE LoLttarp BriBLE. By Margaret Deanesly. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 31s. 6d. net.) 

E must begin by congratulating Miss Deanesly 
wholeheartedly and unreservedly, on a very 
successful piece of work. She has evidently a 

greater gift for discerning the essential points of a research 
and getting together the facts that bear on them than for 
the less distinguished, though equally necessary, task of 
producing a mechanically accurate version of a medieval 
text. That she has in one or two departments of the wide 
field she covers fallen short of the highest specialist know- 
ledge is only a tribute to her share in our common human 
weakness, and Mr. Coulton, who promises to utilize any 
corrections her critics may offer, will have little definite 
to add to the next volume of ‘Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought.’’ In this book she has 
shattered a tradition and stopped the growth of a mis- 
conception. 

In the minds of some of us the growth of the English 
Bible and the English ballad had a great similarity, and by 
the English Bible we mean, of course, the Authorized Ver- 
sion, and not the “ restored’”’ and scraped version given 
us some years ago. We have no intention of taking part 
in the controversy as to ballad origins which still breaks out 
sporadically from time to time, but it is curiously true 
that if we have a ballad by a known author about a historical 
event, it is always a bad one, while, if we get hold of an old 
one which has lived for centuries in people’s mouths, it 
is nearly always good poetry and good literature. We 
had come to look upon our English Bible in the same way ; 
we saw a long line of translators stretching back into the 
fourteenth century, each of them filled with a desire for 
accuracy, a passion for plain speaking, an unshaken rever- 
ence for the material they were handling, which tended to 
submerge the writer’s personality in the unity of his handi- 
work. Much of this was assumption, the natural desire 
to fill in the gaps in an edifice of mingled conjecture and 
fact. But we had some grounds for our theory. Caxton 
had attributed to our greatest fourteenth-century translator 
a version of the Bible in English, Sir Thomas More had 
alluded to versions different from any we had, and from 
their times the chain of workers was complete. Now 
Miss Deanesly comes and reduces the foundations of the 
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edifice to dust, while increased study tends to weaken 
the chain between the sixteenth-century versions. 

That being so, all the more praise is due to the influence 
of that wonderful atmosphere which made the plays of 
Shakespeare and the prose of the Bible possible, which 
lifted the one to the highest pitch of human expression, 
which made the other a perpetual well-spring of the richest 
beauties of our language, a store of its most musical rhythms. 
It is hard to tell what the future will bring forth, but this 
it is safe to say, that no one has ever written fine English 
whose ear was not saturated with the beat of its movements. 
The Bible lies as deeply at the foundation of our literature 
as Homer at the root of Greek. Our author is not, however, 
concerned with this side of the subject. After dealing with 
Sir Thomas More, she examines the question of medieval 
Bible-reading, first in the vernacular, and next in the Vul- 
gate all over Europe, then more specially in England. 
She deals with the authorship of the two fourteenth-century 
versions, with the constitutions which forbade their use, 
and with the results this prohibition had—all in an able 
and exhaustive way. 

If we were to offer a criticism, it would be that the author 
proves too much, that she takes words for deeds, laws for 
the inhuman machines they are now—once one is caught 
upin their clutch—instead of mere intentions which may or 
may not be carried out, denunciations in hyperbole as cold 
statements of fact. Surely she does not believe that any 
appreciable proportion of parish priests were unable to 
read and understand the office of the Mass at any period of 
medieval history. We know all the authorities she has 
produced, and more, but some common sense is necessary 
in their interpretation. Has she never had to intimate to 
students that they were congenital idiots when all that 
was meant was that their prose was not up to the mark ? 
The cases of benefice-holders turned down by the bishops 
are quite enough to prove that there was a standard which 
even the younger sons and protégés of wealthy people 
must reach. 

Besides, her very interesting summaries of wills are of 
little real value statistically. We cannot reason from 
the want of evidence. In 7,578 wills from the thirteenth 
century to 1526 she examined, there are 6 English Bibles 
and 59 English devotional books, 9 French Bibles and 
1g French devotional books and 110 Vulgates mentioned. 
Now there are at present in existence, we calculate, about 
5,000 thirteenth-century Vulgates. The British Museum has 
300, mostly fine copies ; the present writer has had a score 
or more through his hands and still owns one ; the Vulgate 
is the commonest of manuscripts, and besides these there 
are all the fourteenth-century Bibles. If we establish a 
proportion then, we shall have to assume 300 manuscript 
English Bibles and 3,000 works of devotion in English, 
which is absurd. 

Moreover we see in this book no hint of the wide | now- 
ledge of Latin, colloquial and imperfect as it was, but still 
good enough for an understanding of the text of the 
Scriptures. A man who could write the court rolls of a 
manor or take the inventory of a farmstead in Latin 
would not have been puzzled by the words of the Gospel, 
and obviously there would be at least two of these in every 
manor up to the Reformation, the reeve and the man who 
hoped to take his place. In addition to this, we are continu- 
ally finding scraps of Biblical translations in works not 
specially devoted to religious themes—passages not got 
from Comestor or the theologians. All this is to urge on 
Miss Deanesly the necessity of checking bookwork by life ; 
the Middle Ages were peopled by men and women very like 
ourselves ceteris paribus. We must not be taken to detract 
from the solid value of her work for a moment; only 


medizevals were not so black as they painted each other. 
R.S. 


== 
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THE STORY OF BURFORD 


BurrorD Recorps. By R.H.Gretton. (Oxford University Press. 
42s. net.) 

HAT a curious, yet profound satisfaction it is to 

take up a book and say: “ This contains all, 

‘ absolutely all, that is to be known about its 

subject’! No matter what the subject may be, a book 

which treats it exhaustively has an importance in some 

way independent of the importance of its subject. It isa 

means to a minor omniscience; an evidence of true 

enthusiasm ; a sign that some small fraction of the chaotic 
universe has been definitely tidied up. 

Mr. Gretton has thus tidied up the history of Burford in 
Oxfordshire. Certainly no one has ever known so much 
about it as he ; probably no one will ever know more. Yet 
he bears his learning humanely, and gives us the history 
of’a community of men. To the true specialist Burford 
has the attraction of an almost unique specimen. Its 
development from Domesday to the early seventeenth 
century is that of what may be called ‘“‘a false borough.” 
Itjlooked like a real chartered borough; it thought it 
was a real chartered borough; it behaved as a real 
chartered borough. For centuries Burford lived in a 
fool’s paradise. One day, an ungrateful son of the little 
town, who had made a legal career for himself in London, 
Mr. Tanfield, Serjeant-at-Law, Chief Baron to be, bought 
the manor, and in his title deeds discovered that he acquired 
all manner of rights which were being exercised by the 
burgesses of the town. He brought in a suit of Quo 
warranto, and the Corporation of Burford dissolved in a 
night. They were in law merely Tanfield’s men; the 
rights they exercised were exercised on his behalf; the 
market dues they collected were his. It was a very bitter 
pill for the men of Burford, who had been left for centuries 
undisturbed. 

No doubt it is fanciful to trace the decline in the municipal 
morality of Burford to this unforeseen disaster ; but for 
the imaginative historical novelist there is the theme of a 
very pretty story in Mr. Gretton’s book. He could 
begin with the little boy Laurence Tanfield, who was 
probably born at Burford, though we cannot obey the 
dictates of artistic fitness and send him to the grammar 
school, the foundation of which, by Simon Wisdom, marks 
the zenith of Burford’s civic self-consciousness and 
prosperity. It was not founded in time for Laurence. 
But it is easy to see him studying the law of charters at 
the Inner Temple, trying to work out the practical appli- 
cations in terms of the town he knew, and suddenly 
discovering that Burford was only a borough by courtesy, 
and that if he could grow rich enough to purchase the 
manor, the rights of the town would fall to him. 

The quick degeneration of the civic consciousness of 
Burford after its legal defeat at the hands of Tanfield is 
plain. In less than one hundred years it had become 
corrupt and inefficient. The administration of the 
borough charities, which was the only corporate function 
remaining to the town, was scandalous ; and the story ends 
with a sort of inverted poetic justice, when the corporation 
appealed against the findings of a special commission of 
inquiry which had justly condemned it, and won its case 
on a series of legal technicalities similar to those by which 
it had been disenfranchised a century before. 

It is an absorbing little story, and it loses nothing by 
our being compelled to round it off for ourselves from 
Mr. Gretton’s generous material. A real historian is at 
least as rare as a good story-teller. Mr. Gretton’s story 
lives. Incidentally—for the benefit of the specialist— 
it contains a chapter on the mutiny of the Levellers under 
the Commonwealth, which was quelled at Burford. This 
account of a singularly interesting episode in English 
history is far fuller and more intelligible than any we have 
hitherto read. 
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FSTESE, ELIA, INDICATOR 


THE POETRY AND PROSE OF COLERIDGE, LAMB AND LEIGH Hunt. 
Selected and edited, with a Synchronous Narrative of their 
Lives, by S. E. Winbolt. (Bryce. 12s. 6d. net.) 

T is a curious commonplace that whereas Christ’s 
Hospital in her long life has sent forth writers in 
considerable profusion, she gives the world few 

artists and few musicians; and it is more curious that 

the “rabid pedant ” Boyer, with his codfish eye and his 
punitive appearance (not belying his genius), should have 
allowed even the disposition towards Jiterature to develop. 

The fact is that in his reign there passed through the 

school not less than a score of writers who made their 

mark in the literary world of their time, and though no 
one nowadays reads Jem White’s “ Falstaff’s Letters,” 
or Mitchell’s ‘‘ Aristophanes,” or Scargill’s ‘* Autobiography 
of a Dissenting Minister,’ yet these and many other works 
by Boyer’s former subjects besides the famous three prove 
that there was in his training an influence not only 
beneficial to literary tastes, but actually productive of 
practical achievement. And perhaps in judging him we 
should accept the account of Coleridge, who as Grecian came 
much in contact with him, rather than those of Lamb 
and Hunt, who left the school in the lesser effulgence of 

Deputy Grecians. To Ccleridge, Boyer was a “very 

sensible though very severe master,’ and to Boyer 

Coleridge was ‘‘a sensible fool.”” Boyer’s phrase justifies 

Coleridge’s. 

If a biographer set out to tell the life stories of Coleridge 
and Lamb in one continuous narrative, he would have no 
immense difficulty. The plan of Mr. Winboit, which 
interweaves the life of Hunt as well, is much more 
complicated ; and it is inevitable that at times Hunt 
should seem to be playing gooseberry. In the flesh, he 
saw but little of Coleridge; in the ghostly existence of 
the journalist, he found himself for a long time unable 
to appreciate the ways of “Sam ”’: 

His idling, and gabbling, and muddling in prose. 

As to Lamb, we are not certain whether Hunt had met 

him before asking him to contribute to his Reflector, 1811, 

but their friendship was rather in the nature of social 

evenings than of deep calling to deep—the friendship of 

Lamb and Coleridge. 

Mr. Winbolt nevertheless illustrates most clearly the 
common factor and bond in all three lives—their school. 
It is astonishing how often it occurs in their writings ; 
not less, how many of their acquaintances were also school- 
fellows, or, like Barron Field or J. H. Reynolds, brought 
up within the precincts. Though Mr. Winbolt does not 
mention it, even Henry Meyer, painter and engraver of 
“the only tolerable portrait’’ of Elia (and of the 
inimitable G. Dyer, done on condition that G. D.’s dog 
Daphne should also appear), engraver also of portraits 
of Coleridge and Leigh Hunt, was of Christ’s Hospital. 
The rest (and they are not uninteresting men) all occur 
in the narrative, which is the work of a genial enthusiast, 
and errs only on the side of compression—apart from one 
or two misapplications. It is most unlikely, for instance, 
that Keats and Shelley ever met. 

The selection of prose and verse bears out the plan 
of the collective life, and represents the work of the three 
men year by year in neighbourly arrangement, so that 
“readers, Old Blues in particular, may feel that they 
are privileged to meet at once (as it were in one room 
at the Grove, Highgate) the great trio of Christ’s Hospital 
writers, each discoursing in his most characteristic and 
inspired vein.”” Mr. Winbolt has aimed, not so particularly 
at the incorrigible Elians and the past-masters of Coleridge 
and Hunt, as at those who have but a passing acquaintance 
or none with them. In memoir and selection, we think, he 
succeeds well. E. B. 
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MATRIMONIAL CAUSES 


Lire or Lorp GorELL. By J. E.G. De Montmorency. (Murray. 
16s. net.) 

N the legal profession the first Lord Gorell has many 
claims to remembrance, for, during the years when 
he sat in the Probate, Admiralty, and Divorce 

Division of the High Court, he must have shown himself a 
Man as various as Dryden’s Zimri. It can be no common 
mind which moves easily from codicils to bowsprits, and 
thence through a gamut of emotions to plumb the depths 
of domestic discontent. The wide range of an eminent 
lawyer’s labours is duly emphasized in this memoir, but 
the lay public knows little of its judges unless they are 
amateur comedians or have been professional politicians. 
For the majority, Lord Gorell’s name is connected only 
with the question of marriage ties in the unloosening. 
His learned judgment in the case of the ship ‘‘Veritas”’ is 
only to be appreciated by the few, whilst the Goods of 
Hannah Apted, on which he pronounced an important 
decision, suggests a possible title for a novel, but otherwise 
leaves one cold. Mr. De Montmorency must forgive his 
readers if some of them turn hastily to those chapters 
where the judge disappears in the advocate of legal reform. 

The chief monument to Lord Gorell’s memory is his 
work as Chairman of the Royal Commission on Divorce. 
The elaborate and exhaustive inquiry which he guided 
has, indeed, been in certain quarters styled unnecessary, 
because the inequity of existing laws seemed too patent 
to require demonstration by piles of evidence. Deep in 
the English mind, however, is a belief that an endless 
chain of blue-books marks the frontier between reformatory 
zeal and revolutionary folly. Lord Gorell was anxious 
that something should be done, yet he contrived to be 
patient with a multitude of witnesses, and was himself 
“called and examined,” the lengthy statement he read 
on that occasion forming an appendix of a hundred pages 
to Mr. De Montmorency’s book. Undoubtedly, it is an 
interesting document, if not in all passages convincing. 
Its author knew at least what his own opinions were, and 
as much cannot be said for all the witnesses. Where he 
was least happy was in his attempt to meet the objections 
of the ecclesiastics with scholarly and subtle argument 
and to find a compromise. 

There, of course, he was in error. He may have won 
the waverers, the Erastians, and those clerics who like to 
keep abreast of the times whilst pretending conformity 
with the traditional teaching of the past, but there was 
no overcoming or circumventing the genuine opposition. 
The moral of the Royal Commission, and of much that 
has followed it, including Lord Buckmaster’s Bill, is that 
the State must go its own way, making its own laws for 
its own citizens. Equally, the churches must have and 
keep their rules for direction of their people. No subtlety 
is demanded, and, for scholarship, a trifle of elementary 
logic will suffice. There should be no more efforts to 
persuade archbishops into allowing divorce for individuals 
over whose moral conduct they have no influence, and 
there should, certainly, be no more bleating from divorced 
persons whose desire to make the best of all worlds is 
baulked by a refusal to marry them in a consecrated 
building with all the social proprieties of the voice that 
breathed o’er Eden and a surpliced choir and parson. 
Confused thinking has for generations made reform of 
the marriage laws impossible, and from this book one 
gathers that Lord Gorell suffered from the general 
confusion. His own aims were clear and straightforward, 
but he sought a formula of reconciliation where there were 
no grounds of original agreement. With nine out of ten 
of his contemporaries, and with, perhaps, the greater 
number of his countrymen of all ages, he imagined that 
two honestly opposed ideals could be blended without 
both dissolving in vapour into the inane. D. W. 
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COMMENTS ON CONTEMPORARY 
POETS 


Some CoNnTEMPORARY Poets. By Harold ‘Monro. (Parsons. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


ONFRONTED by Mr. Monro’s book, the reviewer 
( finds himself at a loss. To write criticism about 
criticism is usually not difficult. Most criticism 
deals with ideas, and about ideas a reviewer can at least 
always find plenty to say. But here the case is altered. 
Mr. Monro lays before us a volume of criticism in which 
there are no ideas at all. The reviewer is defeated. He 
is asked to make something out of nothing, to create 
a critical thesis out of a vacuum. The task might well 
appal the most courageous. Reviewing the work of 
some other writer, one might discuss his theory of poetry 
or his principles of criticism. But Mr. Monro is wholly 
innocent of these things. His book provides no basis 
for a discussion of any kind. If we are to review it we 
must follow his own critical method—or rather his own 
absence of method and criticism—and merely enunciate 
some haphazard statements about it. 

Let us begin with a few statistics. The volume contains 
two hundred and twenty-four pages with about a hundred 
and fifty words to a page. The first thirty-one pages 
are devoted to a series of remarks on the twentieth century, 
and the last twenty are filled with an epilogue, notes and 
index. In the remaining hundred and seventy-three pages 
no fewer than fifty-seven contemporary poets are criticized. 
A few simple calculations permit one to reach the conclusion 
that each individual poet receives, on the average, four 
hundred and fifty words of criticism from Mr. Monro’s pen. 

Having assessed their quantity, it will now be as well 

to examine the nature and critical quality of Mr. Monro’s 
grudgingly distilled words. Mr. Monro’s critical procedure 
consists in making a series of brief textbook statements 
about each of his victims. Thus, of W. H. Davies we 
read that “‘his tales are generally about the poor. His 
classical allusions are few. He is powerfully attracted 
by the sea, by good company and by ale.” Mrs. Fredegond 
Shove “‘ has a clear memory of other states,” while “ her 
subliminal is her actual existence.” Against Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell he makes the strange impeachment—unsupported, 
so far as we are aware, by any of his published works— 
that “he imagines primitive cosmic happenings, and 
traces the threads of race-memory.” Whether Mr. 
Sitwell ought to be flattered or pained by this statement 
we do not know. On the whole we suspect it of being 
complimentary ; for we notice in the Bibliography of 
Contemporary Poets, published last year by the Poetry 
Bookshop, that Mr. Monro himself ‘“‘ stands almost alone 
to-day in his preoccupation with the reality of the relation 
of man to the earth from which he came,” and one would 
naturally suppose that to trace the threads of race-memory 
was almost as good as to be preoccupied with the reality 
of the relation of man to the earth. Argal, Mr. Sitwell 
is a great poet. One of the few statements made by 
Mr. Monro with which we can heartily and unreservedly 
agree is that with which he opens his criticism of Alfred 
Noyes: ‘Of Alfred Noyes nothing can be written in 
extenuation.” He might well have left the matter at 
that and devoted the rest of the space occupied by the 
criticism to discussing something more _interesting—as, 
for example, the poetry of Mr. T. S. Eliot, whom Mr. 
Monro does not so much as mention in his volume. 


OnE or two reprints of interest have appeared. Mr. 
Alexander Moring has issued the original text of FitzGerald’s 
“Omar Khayyam” in beautiful form (ls. net). THE 
ATHENZvUM Literature Department publish, at the same price, 
a selection from Whittier’s poems, and twenty-three poems 
by Walt Whitman. These are perhaps best adapted for 
adultf¥education,§ yet they have interest for all readers. 
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ARISTOCRACY’S DEATHBED 


REVOLUTION. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
PRIVILEGE. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 


OTH Mr. Beresford and Mr. Sadleir, each in his own 
way, have been inspired to present in a novel the 
spectacle of aristocracy in articulo mortis; and this 

is an interesting commentary on the times in which we live. 
Strong sociological currents are flowing into the springs 
of literary art, and the new streams, like all flood waters, 
are anything but pellucid. Their invasion, however 
invigorating it may be, makes the task of the artist affected 
by them peculiarly difficult, for, while all things are 
_ potential subjects of art, nothing is art till the artist has 
made it so; and, when it comes to dealing artistically 
with the flux of the present moment, the process of filtering 
these turbid waters free of all silt and grit, in order to 
produce a pure drop of art, is so hard as to be almost 
impossible. The practical man is always jogging the 
artist’s arm and making holes in the fine meshes of his 
artistic discrimination. This unavoidable limitation is 
particularly plain in Mr. Beresford’s book, upon which 
a purely sociological or political commentary might be 
written, but in this column such commentary would be 
out of place. He has imagined, with no little success, 
what would happen if the obvious discontents of to-day 
resulted, within two or three years, in a revolutionary 
general strike. Wisely selecting for his main scene of 
action a village of the Southern Midlands—since to stage 
a whole country in agony is too colossal a task—he gives 
us the conflict between tradition of caste, the griping in- 
stinct of property, the passivity of ordinary villagers, the 
spiteful explosiveness of local revolutionaries, and the 
hypersensitive, nebulous idealism of his young hero, 
Paul Leaming. 

Mr. Beresford does not rise to all the height of his 
theme. For one thing, so wrapped up is he in the 
village of Fynemore that the seething of the rest of 
England is hardly heard. We doubt if he credits his coun- 
trymen with power to show passionate intensity at such 
a crisis, and there we believe he is wrong. The critical 
scene at the meeting called by Paul’s exertions to 
form a temporary committee of local government, 
admirably imagined and quite exciting as it is, falls short 
for this very reason. We can hardly believe that after 
Jem Oliver, the revolutionary, had shot the violent man of 
property, Paul’s father, dead on the platform, the meeting 
could have proceeded so comparatively peacefully. Paul 
Leaming, too, is a sentimentalist, and sentimentalism, 
we fear, is also a tendency of Mr. Beresford’s. Paul’s 
passionate desire is not to combat the wrong, to uphold 
the right, or to forge order out of confusion, but to spare 
the village the horrors of bloodshed; and at the end of 
the book, after a counter-revolution, he is left with the 
musical daughter of the local peer in ecstatic contem- 
plation of some effulgent Tolstoyan message, quite un- 
formulated, which he is to deliver for the salvation of 
mankind. 

With all its often lively drawing of character and scene— 
the elder Leaming, for instance, and the neighbourhood 
of Mincing Lane—there is a sentimental thread of weakness 
al! through the novel. It shows itself in its particular 
rendering of aristocracy’s deathbed. Paul—and Mr. 
Beresford does not dissociate himself from Paul—takes 
a thoroughly sentimental view of Lord Fynemore and his 
family. After Lady Angela has played a prelude of 
Chopin’s he sees them as “‘ the heroes of old France flaunting 
their ruffles on the scaffold of the guillotine.” 

... they were, to Paul, figures of sweet romance, representations 
of splendid failure achieved by the creative spirit. They were 
so brave and so fine; so nicely wrought, and yet so useless. ... 


They had had the power to rule and relinquished it to the vulgar, 
to those men of coarse energies and reckless egotisms who had 
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made the revolution inevitable. These finely-bred aristocrats 
were one of the dead-ends of evolution, a type that had failed 
and would presently become extinct. They had added a new beauty, 
even a new ideal to the world, but they no longer served the purpose 
of the life-force. God had fashioned them too delicately. 

Paul, therefore, loved them with a tender, protecting 
love ; but if Mr. Beresford imagines that they would have 
rejoiced in the tender love of this neurotic young man, 
we think he is mistaken. His was a sham view, and the 
sham is accentuated by the fact that Mr. Beresford has 
made nothing of Lord Fynemore but a well-bred, rather 
ineffectual man of affairs, with nothing in him to inspire 
a romantic and regretful affection for his caste. He 
might, it is true, have created a character which did make 
an esthetic appeal for preservation, and such a character 
would have been more convincing. Even then it would 
not have been typical. The appeal of aristocracy, whether 
on its deathbed or not, is historical and practical. It is 
not a pretty wraith, but a mountain, with an esthetic 
appeal, of course, from the appropriate point of view, 
but rugged in proximity: the kind of thing that does not 
vanish unless it is blown up. And, if it is blown up, the 
loss will be something more than the profanation of a 
landscape. 

And there we are. These novels of tendency inevitably 
provoke discussion and the criticism due rather to the 
pamphlet than the novel. However, there is less of the 
pamphlet in Mr. Michael Sadleir’s book, which presents 
quite a different and much stronger picture of aristocracy 
forced out of existence. He takes, not the village, but the 
family, and that in no spirit of “‘ tender, protecting love.” 
The story is narrated by Richard Braden, one of the six 
children of Lord Whern, ‘‘ Black Whern,” the friend of 
Beckford, and survivor of the period that made Beckfords 
possible. The old peer, tyrannous, extravagant, but not 
uncultivated, who had outdone Fonthill in the Gothic 
folly of Whern, who had hunted a fox into the church 
and killed in the chancel, is laid to rest as the story opens, 
and his sons and daughters, children of to-day, are 
enveloped in the heavy mantle of privilege which those 
tremendous shoulders had borne with truculent confidence. 
Dick Braden, surveying his family, sees no heroes and 
heroines in ruffles bearing themselves with exquisite 
courage before the violence of a mob. For him the death 
of privilege is a more subtle affair, a disintegration from 
within rather than a disruption from without. Though 
he confesses to a certain romantic regret at the spectacle, 
he faces it fairly. They were none of them equal to the 
weight of the mantle. Black Whern, he saw, “ kept alive 
beyond the turbulent dawn of a new and menacing century 
a conception of life and society that belonged to the 
complacent egoism of Victorian peace.’ Harold, the 
heir, “‘ without education in anything but self-indulgence, 
faced an existence of a complexity undreamed of by the 
generation that preceded him.” And the true villain of 
the piece is this complexity, not revolution, for it has under- 
mined in various ways the old simplicity of character that 
caste demanded for its support. And so, one by one, 
they all failed: Harold through a riotous decadence, the 
serious Michael from want of pride, Dick from emotion, 
Mary from perversity, and Monica from a strain of 
tawdriness. Anthony alone seems likely to be saved. 
Mr. Sadleir hardly makes Michael’s willingness to con- 
nive at the passion of his wife for his brother credible, 
and this is a very material element in the story. Never- 
theless, the test of his achievement is that all the six 
Bradens stand out in clear outline; and we commend 
especially the truth and restraint with which Monica, 
the woman of fashion pursued by the vulgar demon of 
sensationalism, is drawn. Mr. Sadleir has avoided the 
traps which that demon sets for novelists, and has told 
his tale with an accomplished grace which is refreshing 
after the vulgarity of most society novels. O. W. 
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STAGERY 


A SWALLow Fiicut. By Sylvia Lynd. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. net.) 


ERE it not for Anatole France’s “Histoire 
Comique,” one would be tempted to say that 
stage-life is one of the dreariest of all subject- 

matters for fiction. It would be too sweeping a judgment, 
for a fine imagination can illuminate anything. But the 
British public of to-day wishes nothing left to the fine 
imagination, at all events where the stage is concerned. 
It is crazy over the genre Mackenzie. Dressing-rooms and 
dressers, stout and stay-laces, backbiting hussies who 
nibble chocolate, perspiring and tyrannous managers, vain 
stars devouring feeble womankind, lavish admirers, little 
flats, kisses, arms round waists, and any amount of “‘old 
dear ’’—all the infinity of sordid details at the back of a 
popular success—that is what it wants, and numbers of 
writers seem ready to produce it. Mrs. Lynd, though she 
has chosen a poetic title, has not improved one whit upon 
“The Vanity Girl”; in fact, we should be inclined to 
hold that both for close observation and imaginative 
quality Mr. Mackenzie is to be preferred. A lively superficial 
observation is not wanting, certainly, in her book: this 
gives it what merits it has, as an abundance of spangles 
gives glitter to a cheap dress. But the effect of spangles 
does not last long, nor do they hide a poverty of imaginative 
stuff beneath them. When characters are not convincing, 
when their actions have no significance, and when their 
emotions are tawdry or unreal, the humorous vivacity of 
a clever brain cannot give them life or importance. The 
whole thing becomes a puppet-show. 

If a puppet-show is bright one cannot ask more of it, 
and there is brightness here. The Bayswater aunts, the 
Bayswater wedding, the repartees of Bayswater young 
men, a party of Bohemians who end a jovial night drunk 
in the police-station, the philanthropic but unpractical 
lady in Chelsea perpetually invaded by a polyglot horde of 
the oppressed, supers, dressers, managers, stars—all jig 
merrily. If only the central figure, Caroline Bennett, had 
been flesh and blood, it would have been so different. If 
she had only been a real swallow! But she is a jackdaw 
at best, and mechanical like the rest of them. A pert, 
raw girl who doesn’t know quite what she wants, brought 
up by aunts and then thrown on her own resources, 
Caroline Bennett had possibilities of comedy or tragedy. 
But her adventures are as little comedy or tragedy as the 
spectacular drama ‘‘ Antioch”’ in which she walked on. 
Both are just romantic stagery. She falls in love with 
a vulgar little bounder of a leading actor, notorious for 
philandering, and saves the leading lady’s impetuous 
husband from shooting himself in the stalls. When she 
has a quarrel with the actor and consequently loses her 
job, she is ready in despair to run off with the impetuous 
husband, he in love, she not, with the connivance of the 
leading lady, who wants adivorce. A writer of plays, one 
of the jovial drunkards, turns up at the right moment. 
She flies with him to the bosom of the other jovial drunkards 
in an Irish cottage. But the impetuous husband, a bitter 
drunkard, has shot himself in her bed-room. So the 
swallow flies back again, the heroine of all the picture 
papers, to face a coroner’s jury, advertise toilet preparations, 
and take a gleeful advantage of the interesting situation. 
We leave her feeling ‘‘ happy and strong and full of complete 
benignity,”’ and snatching “ with a sudden quick movement 
of enraptured eagerness” a letter from her belt. The 
jovial writer of plays, of course. One day she will call 
him “ old dear” asshe quaffs her stout in the dressing- 
room. 


Pror. H. L. ANGER, of the Sorbonne and Columbia Uni- 
versity, will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ The Poetical Works of 
Albert Samain”’ at University College on Friday, the 11th 
inst., at 5.30 p.m. No tickets are required. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


A NOVEL by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is always a work of art, 
and inspired by high ideals regarding those human concerns 
which are art’s subject-material. Her particular brand of 
Christianity may, perhaps, be open to the charge—which 
Kingsley, not quite justly, alleged against Tractarianism— 
of being designed to save the souls of ladies and gentlemen. 
But, at least, we must allow that her ladies and gentlemen, 
and their personal servants too, have souls worth saving. 
“Not Known Here’”’ (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net) contains 
passages of such poignant beauty that we have no heart to 
criticize that something appallingly near to snobbishness 
which elsewhere in the book is discernible. The charactes 
of Karl von Lieben and the extraordinary destiny which 
binds him—an Englishman by origin, education and sympathy 
—to suffer the extreme penalty as a renegade German, are 
fine conceptions, finely developed. In jarring contrast 
is the author’s treatment of Karl’s legitimate sister, who is 
held up to obloquy because, having been most unjustly and 
selfishly neglected by her parents, she endeavours, not on the 
best lines, to strike out a course of her own. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s readers have good cause for gratitude 
to that Siamese theatre and those colossal traveller’s tales 
which, as he tells us, inspired him to write ‘‘ The Seeds of 
Enchantment ”’ (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net); but chiefly they 
are bound to praise the imagination which has turned to such 
good account the suggestions thus obtained. They may, 
perhaps, wish that Mr. Frankau could have been content to 
give them pure romance, unalloyed by—wholly irrelevant and 
illogical—anti-Socialistic propaganda. But they will remem- 
ber, if they are wise, that novelists are only human, and that 
the temptation to air a cherished fad must be for them 
peculiarly strong. The stage is set ‘‘ somewhere in’ Indo- 
China. The three principals are explorers bent on discovering 
a mythical country tenanted by lotus-eaters of European 
origin. Beauty and horror and an interest which rarely 
flags are blended in the narrative of their experiences. 

“A Woman of the Desert,” by Moore Ritchie (Melrose, 
8s. 6d. net), would seem to be founded on facts, and, in part, 
on eye-witness testimony. Faduma, the desert-dweller of 
the title, has been married, first to the Mad Mullah, and 
secondly to Abrahim Mursaal, another candidate for the 
honours of Mahdiship. From her suggestions, combined with 
German influence, Abrahim, somewhere about 1916, evolves 
the grandiose scheme of a united Islam, with himself as head, 
and proclaims a Holy War. The Somalis flock to his banner, 
and a widespread rebellion is only averted through the 
prompt action of a British official backed by a hundred native 
soldiers—Faduma, who cannot reconcile herself to the arrival 
of a co-wife, supplying information which materially assists, 
The book, especially for a first novel, is a fine achievement, 
full of atmosphere, life and colour. 

We are not greatly exhilarated to find Miss Margaret 
Peterson deserting, as her publishers put it, ‘‘ the beaten track 
of wild romance’’ in “ Love is Enough’”’ (Hurst & Blackett, 
8s. 6d. net). There was novelty and refreshment in her tales 
of adventure. Not much of either can be expected from the 
squalid theme of the wife who brings her husband an 
unacknowledged past, and sees it always standing between 
them. Yetthestory here, offered us is clever in a high degree, 
and superior in construction and phrasing to some of the 
author’s earlier work. The greater part of the action takes 
place in her beloved East Africa, and we have some picturesque 
characters: a native chief bent on founding a new religion, 
a woman coffee-planter, a Roman Catholic missionary. 
The hero’s egotistical mother is delicately and humorously 
drawn. 

Nursing, though one of the younger professions, has of 
late years attained to such importance that we are never 
surprised to find it represented in fiction by a large variety 
of types. The nurse who, from her resemblance to Christabel’s 
enchantress, is symbolized by Mabel E. Fowler as “ A Bright 
Green Snake” (Bale, 6s. net), is certainly a villainess of 
deepest dye; yet the doctor who aids and abets her literally 
murderous machinations against a confiding patient is, 
after all, the greater criminal. Sensational though the motif 
be, it cannot be ruled out as impossible, and the story is 
agreeably written, and provided—we rejoice to say—with a 
happy ending. 
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A NATURALIST IN HIMALAYA. By R. W.G. Hingston. 
(Witherby. 18s. net.)—In spite of the author’s expressed 
fear, this fascinating and beautifully produced volume 

. will interest many more than “ those who have a special 

taste for Natural History, and have bestowed some little 
observation on it.’ Mr. Hingston’s ants are more con- 
vincing than M. Maeterlinck’s bees, because they are less 
theatrical and they do not talk metaphysics. There is 
not a hint of pose about them: they pretend to be nothing 
more than ants. The naturalness, sometimes rising to 
naiveté, of Mr. Hingston’s style is beyond praise; it is 
almost infallibly adapted, even in its defects, to the subject, 
and more than that one cannot expect. The author has 
set down his observations on ants of various species, on 
spiders, moths, glow-worms and cicadas; he gives a 
chapter to mammals—the leopard especially—another to 
birds, and concludes with a short description of the geological 
structure of the district which he knows so well. Every- 
thing he sees is seen freshly ; and whether he describes an 
ants’ nest or a storm on the Himalayas he is interesting, 
and, when the subject is great, eloquent as well. There 
are a number of photographs of Himalayan scenery, 
leopards and Indian birds, beautifully reproduced. 


THE Motor-Launcu Patrot. By Gordon S. Maxwell. 
(Dent. 10s. 6d. net.)—Here is the history of another of 
the new weapons with which the Great War was fought. 
Hastily designed and constructed in 1916, as the result 
of a sudden and, as it afterwards proved, happy inspiration, 
these small motor-launches, only 80 feet in length, had 
succeeded in playing a vivacious part in the work of the 
Navy before they were scrapped early in 1919. Lieut. 
Maxwell had the good fortune to command one of these 
boats during the whole of this period, and he has produced 
in this book a straightforward, readable account of their 
work on the Belgian coast and in the Mediterranean. 
Most exciting of all is the story of their participation in the 
operations of Zeebrugge and Ostend, where, cheered as 
they set out by the message from the captain of the monitor, 
“Good luck to the movies,” they did invaluable service 
by forming smoke-screens and picking up survivors. 
There is also a vivid description of the coast as the Germans 
left it, the deserted hulk of the ‘‘ Vindictive,’’ and the 
Tirpitz Battery with its five 11-inch guns, ‘“‘ which now lie 
in their pits like giant snakes outstretched in their death 
agony amidst the confusion and wreckage around them.” 

The more personal parts of the book are less interesting. 
Lieut. Maxwell accepted the war, as he is, apparently, 
prepared to accept the next, as unreflectingly as ninety 
per cent. of the writers of such records. His descriptions 
of the details of service life, entertaining, and conversa- 
tional in tone, are of the same pattern as those given us 
by every other spirited man of action, and the passages 
in which he attempts imaginative flights only mar an 
otherwise restrained narrative. The book contains a 
number of excellent monochrome drawings by his brother, 
an official Admiralty artist. 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION, 


1789-1832. By W. L. 
Mathieson. (Longmans. 


15s. net.)—-“‘ Movements,”’ such 
as those that Dr. Mathieson attempts to trace, are 
apt to be evasive. Obscurity frequently surrounds their 
origins, and the exact moment at which their force has 
spent itself escapes definition, since they become the 
tributary streams of other movements. Dr. Mathieson 
has hardly secured a firm grip on the difficulties of his task, 
a good deal of his book resolving itself into a narrative 
of economic and social history taken in the order of events. 
And one important movement, the Romantic, appears to 
interest him but faintly. A study, indeed, which is solely 
concerned with Wordsworth as an opponent of Catholic 
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emancipation cannot be called strong on its literary side. 
Still this is, on the whole, a well-considered survey of the 
industrial revolution, the abolition of the slave trade 
and other forces that have helped to shape the modern 
world. A period which witnessed the beginnings of 
legislation against cruelty to animals was not so barren 
as writers like Harriet Martineau would have us believe. 
Yet it was brutal on the surface, and it is curious to note 
that the severities of the penal code which Peel mitigated 
were of recent origin. The ‘‘ Black Act,” which had 
made over twenty offences capital, dated only from the 
reign of George I. 


HANDLIST OF ENGLISH AND WELSH NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES AND REviEws. (Published for The Times by 
Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. net.)—The editors of this 
work, which will at once take its place among the essential 
volumes of all engaged in literary research, and indeed 
of all reference libraries, remain anonymous. This is our 
one cause for complaint, but it is a common failing with 
heroes. Nothing short of heroism can have carried them 
through this interminable labyrinth of paper blackened 
by myriads of journalists, and it is not to be wondered at 
that annuals and year-books, journals of various societies 
and local church magazines have been left undisturbed 
and unrecorded. Omissions and errors there are in the 
Handlist (our own grievance is, for instance, the misspelling 
of a former editor’s name); but they are miraculously 
few. Even small comments are occasionally added to 
the details of title, editors and dates: thus the English 
Magazine and Commercial Repository of 1796-7 is handed 
down to posterity as having inserted Shakespeare’s 
“Comedy of Errors” in place of certain postponed con- 
tributions. This is at least more honest than some other 
devices which are still in vogue. Confronted with this 
great index, we begin to wonder where the career of news- 
papers will end. It is a clever man who can invent, 
even to-day, a new title for a new journal. To those 
attempting the task we recommend this index ; here there 
are all the varieties, from the Acorn to the Oak, the 
Alps to Pharos, Shiloh’s Cockatoo to Skylark’s Saturday 
Special. 


As THE WATER Flows. By Eleanor Barnes. (Grant 
Richards. 25s. net.)—This book, liberally illustrated both 
in black-and-white and colour, records the adventures of 
two ladies while exploring the rivers of Southern England 
in a canoe. The author of any such account is always 
faced at the outset with the problem of deciding in which 
of a wide range of keys, from the unswervingly circum- 
stantial to the recklessly lyrical, the narrative is to be 
written. The writer in this case has boldly resolved on 
something very near to the second extreme: maps, plans 
and notes are, for better or worse, jettisoned in the 
introduction, and the work is thus left to justify itself 
either on the score of its literary quality, or, failing that, 
of the beauty of the illustrations. With regard to the 
first ,the following passage, which should be read attentively, 
speaks, we think, for itself : 

Did you dream ever of an inland river, child. where hid in butter- 

cups some three feet high, up to long knees, or very childish waist, 
in woods, far from a road or rail, through fenced and shaded parks, 
among cool trees which, not content with stretching over streams, 
burst up like islands in their midst, round which the waters swirl 
and chase, and catch the trout again. Down deep green lanes, 
with rapids, and small waterfalls, these not too deep for shooting 
midstream. Near to thatched villages built round a Norman 
Church. 
Of the original illustrations we can only say that, while 
not without an occasional decorative valuc, they reflect 
only too accurately the temper of the letterpress. The 
numerous really fine photographs of river scenery, however, 
more than compensate us for the others, but are not 
enough to atone for the prose. 
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MARGINALIA 


MAETERLINCK’S “‘ Betrothal”’ has claims to 
being one of the worst, and at the same time 
* one of the most beautifully produced plays now 
to be seen in London. As a Christmas pantomime, a 
seasonable fairy play for children (and grown-ups, who 
always form nine-tenths of the audience of every play for 
children that is ever produced), ‘‘ The Betrothal ’’ cannot 
be called a success. Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Ricketts 
are responsible for anything in the way of pleasure and 
entertainment to be derived from the performance. All 
M. Maeterlinck has done is to reduce to the absurd that 
habit of allegorizing which has been the besetting sin of 
almost all modern fairy-tale tellers. Why is it that at 
every Christmas-time, the only season when, traditionally, 
children go to the theatre, the stage is inundated with 
allegory ? Grown-ups are not asked to swallow an 
allegory every time they go to the play. But whenever 
a child is expected in the theatre, authors and managers 
conspire to produce something in which the fantastic is 
wedded to the instructive. The result is the average 
children’s play, a thing so ‘‘ meloobious and genteel,” so 
full of a “‘ sickly suavity ” (to use the inimitably expressive 
phraseology of Edward Lear), that the spectator of them 
turns with a profound relief to the braying cheerfulness 
and frank, delightful imbecility of the pantomime. 
M. Maeterlinck has carried meloobiousness, gentility and 
sickly suavity to their highest development. Never was 
fairy story more allegorical. Listening to the play a few 
nights ago, I kept wistfully thinking of the splendid things 
that were happening simultaneously at the Hippodrome ; 
of Aladdin and the Widow Twankey, Peko and the 
Princess ; of that curious and very English thing, made 
up of romantic fantasy interrupted and parodied by 
burlesque—the Christmas pantomime. As a work of 
art, ‘ Aladdin ’’ is far more original, far firmer and clearer 
in execution, and far healthier than M. Maeterlinck’s panto 
at the other end of the Strand. A difference of degree 
separates ‘‘ Aladdin’’ from the comic fantasy of Shake- 
speare, but a vast, unbridgeable difference of kind isolates 
“The Betrothal.”” If Shakespeare had ever treated the 
theme of ‘“ Aladdin,” which indeed he might very well have 
done, he would in all probability have devised the Widow 
Twankey and the comic Peko as interrupters of the 
romantic theme; he would simply have produced a 
Shakespearian version—marvellous with poetry and rich 
otesqueness—of the Hippodrome pantomime. But ‘‘ The 
trothal ’’—no, he could never have written any kind of 
version of ‘“‘ The Betrothal.” To do so he would have had 
to renounce his mind, cease to be Shakespeare. 
. a * > 
The prime thesis of M. Maeterlinck’s allegory is that 
there is only one possible mate for every human being; 
that when a young man becomes engaged to a young woman, 
she is, in the words of the immortal song, “the only girl 
in the world,” while he, reciprocally, is “‘the only boy.” 
This is a pleasing and deservedly popular notion. How 
excessively romantic and how mystically satisfying to 
think that the woman you marry is the one living being 
in the whole cosmos with whom you could possibly have 
fallen in love and led a happy life! Furthermore, the 
notion of one’s complete and absolute uniqueness, demand- 
ing a complementary uniqueness in the opposite sex, is 
also agreeably titillating to the vanity. But what a 
myth the whole thing is! The Only Girlin the World 
theory has its o1igin in two very simple sets of facts, the 
one relating to the external circumstances of man’s social 
environment, the other to hisinward psychological make-up. 
* * * * 
The social origin of the Only Girl in the World 
illusion is simple and obvious. Among the thousand 
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million odd girls in the world the ordinary man knows 
perhaps three or four dozen. M. Maeterlinck’s Tyltyl, 
who is only sixteen and lives in a forest, can muster up 
but seven potential soul-mates. And when one comes to 
search one’s memory, by how absurdly little one’s own 
range of choice is found to exceed poor Tyltyl’s! Since the 
time when one was Tyltyl’s age one has shaken hands with 
three or four hundred persons of the opposite sex, one 
has been on terms of anything approaching intimacy with 
perhaps forty. And this constitutes the famous world 
from which the Only Girl has to be selected! It is not 
surprising that a man should be able to find only one mate 
in this absurdly unrepresentative microcosm. As a 
matter of fact, he is often able to find more than one, as 
the great number of perfectly happy second marriages 
sufficiently proves. If he can find two in a world peopled 
by—let us be generous—two thousand girls, how many 
soul-mates would he be able to find, had he but the oppor- 
tunity of looking, among the milliard of women who inhabit 
our globe? Even if we exclude the females of the 
Hottentots, the Senegalese and all the Ethiops in general, 
even if we rule out the less engaging Asiatics, the field of 
choice will still be pretty considerable. Every human 
being has probably the best part of half-a-million potential 
soul-mates scattered over the earth’s surface—five hundred 
thousand individuals with whom, if the chance were given, 
he or she could fall in love, live happily and produce 
admirable children. Tyltyl would have needed a very 
large stage if he had wanted to show off all the elective 
affinities waiting for him in every corner of the globe. 
In actual life as we live it, the ordinary individual, penned 
up within the limits prescribed by class, by nationality, 
by economic circumstances and the difficulties of travel, 
is given, practically speaking, the restricted choice of 
Tyltyl. M. Maeterlinck, with grave insistence on the 
obvious, bids him make quite sure that he selects the 
Only Girl from among the possible half-dozen who con- 
stitute his world. His advice is of unquestioned excellence. 
* * * * 

The other fact that has given strength to the Only 
Girl in the World notion is the psychological fact that 
human beings tend to rationalize their emotions—almost 
invariably with the most peculiar results. In this case 
the emotions rationalized are those inspired by love. 
Mr. and Mrs. X, having made a love match and being 
extremely happy, experience emotions of an intensity 
which is for both of them unprecedented. What is more 
natural than that they should conclude that they could 
never feel these emotions with anyone else, that Mrs. X 
is the only possible begetter of the astonishing and hitherto 
unknown feelings that surge in Mr. X’s breast and vice 
versa? What is more natural and what less logical ? 
The same emotions would have been evoked by any of 
Mr. X’s half-million soul-mates. However, this is all of 
very small interest. The emotion, after all, is the thing 
of real importance ; it is what makes us act, create, it 
brings us happiness. It does not matter that men should 
rationalize their emotions into fantastic theories. The 
gimcrack intellectual palaces that they build on emotional 
foundations are absurdly and palpably rickety. But the 
foundations are sound, and it is only the foundations that 


really matter. 
AUTOLYCUS. 


‘‘ WHITAKER’s’”’ has reached its fifty-third year, and out- 
wardly shows not the least trace of difficult times: it is, as 
the publishers say, “ printed on paper of pre-war quality,” 
and there are actually extensions such as short historical 
sketches of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. We 
have achieved the impossible: we have discovered on p. 566 
the omission of the Aldwych Theatre from the theatre list. 
The popular edition in paper covers costs 3s.; the larger, 
cloth-bound, 7s. 6d. (12, Warwick Lane, E.C.). 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Keats died on February 23, 1821; and now at the end 
of the century of editorial researches and critical studies we 
can expect but little of novelty from the many articles with 
which contemporary pens will celebrate the centenary. Three 
such articles have already caught our eye. Perhaps the most 
vital of these is that entitled ‘‘ John Keats and Winchester,” 
by Mr. W. Courthope Forman, appearing in the Cornhill ; a 
brief paper which, while it does not settle the whereabouts of 
Keats’ lodgings, makes a probable location, with a con- 
temporary map of the town as corroborative evidence. We 
are inclined to think that the least settled part of Keats’ 
biography is his connection with practical journalism. There 
may yet remain unidentified work worth identifying. 

* * * * 


Mr. Basil Blackwell, of Oxford, has acquired the late 
A. H. Bullen’s Shakespeare Head Press, which under the 
supervision of Mr. Bernard Newdigate will endeavour to 
develop its tradition of fine printing. At the same time 
Mr. Blackwell will organize the publishing side of the Press ; 
and under the same auspices, new and secondhand books 
which relate to the associations of the Press will be sold. 

* * * * 

A new Russian daily paper called Rul (‘‘ The Rudder ’’), 
published in Berlin by the former editors of Retsch, is now 
available in this country, and, since no newspaper comes 
from Russia, should be of interest to Russians here. It is 
described as “ anti-Bolshevik,’’ and consists of six and some- 
times eight pages. The agent’s address is 20, Charing Cross 
Mansions, Glasgow. 

* * * * 

“ Aylwin,’”’ the best-known work of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, the chief literary critic of THE ATHEN#UM for many 
years, has now been transformed into a film play by Messrs. 
Hepworth. Many of the scenes have been interpreted in the 
places mentioned in the book. With the release of ‘‘ Aylwin ” 
as a film comes a special reissue of the story from the Oxford 
University Press, in whose ‘‘ World’s Classics’ it was first 
included in 1906. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Dent announce for early publication Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s ‘‘ Life and Letters.’ This volume contains, besides 
a series of essays on life and current events, critiques of 
Henry James, Stephen Crane, Guy de Maupassant and many 
others. 

* * * * 

The history of the part played by British railways in the 
war of 1914-18—we are not quite certain of the second date— 
has been written by Mr. E. A. Pratt, and will be published in 
monthly parts, with illustrations and maps, by Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount. 

* * * x 

The name of Mr. Jonathan Cape appears on the title-page 
of the reprinted “ Travels in Arabia Deserta,” together with 
that of Mr. Lee Warner; and it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Cape, who was with Messrs. Duckworth, is founding a 
publishing house in Gower Street. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


WE are informed that the collection of early English books 
on theology, containing many prohibited books, which was 
advertised for sale this week, has been purchased in its entirety 
= Messrs. Quaritch for a client, thus forestalling the public 
sale. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Thursday next, the 10th inst., 
a collection of the official correspondence of General Monckton 
during his service in North America from 1752 to 1763, 
comprising a large number of orders and documents relating 
to the capture of Quebec in 1759 under Wolfe. The collection 
will first be offered as a whole, and in the event of the reserve 
price not being reached will be dispersed. General Monckton’s 
services in Canada were of considerable distinction, but the 
real interest of the sale begins with lot 83, the secret instruc- 
tions given to Wolfe under the royal sign manual. The next 
36 lots contain his orders during the campaign till his death ; 
and the remaining ones are of almost equal interest. The 
sale also comprises three well-known pictures by West: 
“The Death of General Wolfe,” ‘‘ The Battle at La Hogue,” 
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and ‘“ The Storming of Quebec.” An illustrated catalogue, 
price 5s., has been issued. 

On February 22 and the two following days Messrs. Sotheby 
are offering for sale a number of private libraries of consider- 
able interest. Mr. Bower collected a large number of works on 
botany and ornithology, and some long sets of journals. 
Lord Lilford’s ‘‘ British Birds,’’ Sowerby’s ‘‘ English Botany,” 
Dresser’s ‘‘ European Birds,” a first edition of White’s 
‘* Selborne,’’ Bewick’s “‘ Birds.’’ Jacquin and Parkinson are but 
a few of the fine books included in this library. The first 
day’s sale also includes a number of incunabula, mostly late 
(one from Forli and another from Padua), a Little Gidding 
binding, and some rare first editions of the Romantic Revival 
—Rossetti’s ‘‘ Sister Helen ” and such like. 

The second day’s sale contains a number of lots likely 
to appeal to the speculative book-buyer, both of early printed 
books and manuscripts. When one sees lots of three parcels 
of manuscripts or of 32 items, the collector is interested. 
There are two MS. Lyons Missals, two 12th-century MSS., 
a 13th-century English MS. of the Bible, a 14th-century MS. 
of the Sentences, an obit book of a Lyons church of the 14th 
century, and some others. The incunabula are particularly 
interesting, though some are not in the finest condition. 
They include two of the “ ’sixties,’’ the first book printed in 
Germany in roman characters by Gunther Zainer (a very fine 
book), and a Basel volume of St. Thomas, printed by Berthold 
Ruppel, who is one of the puzzles of early typographical 
history. There are seven books printed in the “ ’seventies,”’ 
some of them among the most magnificent ever produced, 
including a Vincent of Beauvais by the R. printer (a most 
desirable book to have, even if slightly imperfect) and some 
Koburgers. From the “ ’eighties ’’ there are fifteen volumes ; 
and twenty-four from the “ ’nineties.’’ Among the remaining 
books are some Luther tracts in original binding, the first 
Finnish and the first Rumansch Bibles, a large Omar Khayyam 
collection, and a number of first editions of Conrad and other 
moderns. 

The third day’s sale consists of modern books almost entirely, 
and includes some of Mr. George Moore’s privately printed 
recent books, which will, of course, show incre:sed prices, 
as their sale must be supported. It will be interesting to see 
how the lot of nearly fifty Kelmscott books is received ; 
it includes a Chaucer and some of the rarer books. There 
are also a Hakluyt and some Herbals, including Gerard. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


PassincG from music to painting, we learn from contemporary 
papers that the British Gallery opened on January 29, 1821, 
with an exhibition ‘“‘ equal to most of those of preceding 
years.”’ According to a critic in the European Magazine, 
history was “ still deficient,’”’ landscape ‘“‘ scarcely so prominent 
as heretofore,’’ and “‘ familiar objects ’’ were “ in fair propor- 
tion, many of them excellent.”’ Portraits, this writer is 
“sorry to say, are at length distinctly admitted to a large 
space on these walls, as if they had not room enough at 
Somerset House.’’ The animal painting is described as “‘ very 
admirable,’’ but too abundant, “as an Exhibition ought not 
to look like a menagerie.’’ Martin, Hilton, Beechey, Etty, 
Collins, Hayter, Crome, Wilkie, J. Wilson, and G. Vincent 
were of the company of artists. 

At the beginning of the year 1821 considerable interest 
was caused by the announcement that the author of the 
“Pleasures of Hope ’’ had undertaken the editorship of the 
New Monthly Magazine. The form of that periodical was 
greatly altered by the new editor, whose evident design it 
was to approximate the magazine in appearance and character 
to the monthly and: quarterly “‘ reviews.”” Campbell’s chief 
colleague was Cyrus Redding, an able writer, who now, per- 
haps, is mostly known as the author of a highly informing and 
eminently readable book on wines. Redding continued to 
be the working editor of the New Monthly Magazine until 
1830. The first volume for 1821 comprises the substance 
of some of the lectures on poetry which Campbell delivered 
at the Royal Institution; an account of Korner; papers 
on Ugo Foscolo and Cervantes; verses by Joanna Baillie, 
Campbell, and others; and a letter, signed ‘‘ W. W.,” “‘ On 
the Writings of Richard Clitheroe ’’ (the author of ‘‘ Crichton,” 
“Fortune’s Fool,” ‘‘ The Unlucky Marriage,’ and other 
tragedies). 
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Science 
KEPLER 


_— By W. W. Bryant. (S.P.C.K. Paper, 1s. 3d.; cloth, 
S. 
ODERN astronomy begins with Kepler’s three 
laws of planetary motion. The Copernican 
system, as it left the hands of Copernicus, was a 
mixed thing; a good deal of the old Ptolemaic system 
was still retained. Thus the typically Ptolemaic idea 
of epicycles played a considerable part in the work of 
Copernicus; he required only thirty-four instead of 
seventy, but the retention of thirty-four epicycles is a 
very large concession to a system that one proposes to 
displace. Perhaps Copernicus would have found this 
concession unnecessary and have done full justice to his 
own intuitions if he had been a practical observer; he 
was, however, content to use the data collected by other 
people, and he was sufficiently aware of their approximate 
character to realize that speculation, beyond a certain 
point, would be unprofitable. Kepler had the advantage 
of starting from the observations of Tycho Brahe, one of 
the greatest observers in the history of astronomy. This 
circumstance put Kepler in the immensely powerful 
position of knowing that small discrepancies between 
observation and calculation—discrepancies that Copernicus 
would have considered within the limits of observational 
error—were not errors, but were indications that the 
calculations were wrongly based. Thus he could submit 
his speculations to a rigorous control ; all that was required, 
in order not to frame wrong hypotheses, was complete 
intellectual honesty, a quality with which Kepler was 
richly endowed. At the same time Tycho Brahe’s observa- 
tions, made without the telescope, were not too accurate ; 
that is to say, they were sufficient to reveal the undistorted 
forms of the planetary orbits, but they were not refined 
enough to make evident the existence of perturbations. 
Thus Kepler was not diverted to the hopeless task of 
trying to work out the actual planetary orbits as they are 
known to modern astronomy. 

The discovery of Kepler’s laws, at the time they were 

discovered, required three qualities: intellectual honesty, 
immense patience and considerable mathematical skill. A 
knowledge of the astronomy of the time makes the 
necessity of this peculiar combination so clear that it 
may be doubted whether any other man in the history 
of astronomy could have done exactly what Kepler did. 
Kepler is, indeed, a curiously isolated figure in the history 
of science. If it be asserted that scientific men form a 
type, it can only be done, at best, by leaving out Kepler. 
Usually he seems to be a poet of the more wildly mystical 
variety ; it is only when we note his complete docility 
in the face of facts that we are reminded of what is 
supposed to be the scientific mind. He invariably framed 
his hypotheses from a Priori considerations, usually of 
the most fantastic kind. He seems to have been able to 
believe anything and to see analogies in the most dis- 
connected classes of phenomena. Partly, of course, this 
was the spirit of his age, but if we compare him with a 
contemporary, such as Galileo, we see that there is a 
fundamental difference between Kepler’s mind and that 
of the orthodox man of science. The following typical 
speculation, for instance, unremarkable as it might appear 
from the pen of an uneducated mystic, is curious enough 
from the man who provided the foundations of Newton’s 
work : 
- . . if anyone uphold that the earth regulates its breathing accord- 
ing to the motion of the sun and moon, as animals have daily and 
nightly alternations of sleep and waking, I shall not think his 
philosophy unworthy of being listened to; especially if any flexible 
parts should be discovered in the depths of the earth, to supply 
the functions of lungs or gills. 
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Comets attracted him, and he thought it very likely 
that they are some kind of silk-worm, wasted and consumed 
in spinning their own tails. This curiously unbridled 
imagination caused him to waste an enormous amount of 
time on impossible hypotheses; he often started from 
considerations as remote as possible from the reality, and 
when his deductions were slain by the facts he would 
begin again, with inexhaustible patience, to construct 
another cobweb. His enormous industry was very largely 
devoted to hacking a path through the jungle of his own 
fancies. But his poetic and exuberant mind, although, 
on the whole, a hindrance to his scientific career, enabled 
him to produce accounts of his work which, as literature, 
are probably superior to the writings of any other scientific 
man. There are passages, indeed, which are quite un- 
matched in scientific literature and which it would be 
difficult to match anywhere. We may quote his famous 
outburst on the discovery of his third law: 

It is now eighteen months since I got the first glimpse of light, 
three months since the dawn, very few days since the unveiled sun, 
most admirable to gaze on, burst out upon me. Nothing holds me ; 
I will indulge my sacred fury ; I will triumph over mankind by the 
honest confession that I have stolen the golden vases of the Egyptians 
to build up a tabernacle for my God far away from the confines of 
Egypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice, if ycu are angry, I can bear 
it; the die is cast, the book is written ; to be read either now or 
by posterity, I care not which; it may well wait a century for a 
reader, as God has waited six thousand years for an observer. 


And his description of the appearance of the new star 
in Cassiopeia in 1604 likens it (its appearance being expected, 
according to Kepler, from astrological considerations) to 
“the spectacle of a public triumph, or the entry of a 
mighty potentate,”’ an analogy he pursues into details, 
describing the couriers who ride in in advance, the rush 
of the spectators, the entry of the ammunition, money 
and baggage waggons, and the arrival of the trumpeters 
and archers. His style is rapid, picturesque and at times 
rises to true magnificence ; it furnishes, much more than 
do his actual scientific achievements, a clue to the real 
nature of the man. It was emphatically the poetry of 
science that appealed to Kepler; what is called the 
materialistic outlook was entirely foreign to him—so much 
so that it is doubtful whether he would have been a 
scientific man at all in, for instance, the Victorian Age. 
But, fortunately for astronomy, he lived at a time when 
mental boundaries were not yet rigorously established ; 
there was no one to dishearten him by insisting on the 
“‘ scientific method ”’ ; he never discovered how unscientific 
a mind he possessed, and so he was free to do his own 
unique and necessary work. 

We commend the little book under notice as giving a 
clear idea of Kepler’s scientific work in relation to his 
time, and we congratulate Mr. Bryant on his wisdom in 
including some lengthy and characteristic quotations from 
Kepler’s writings. 


SOCIETIES 


Roya Numismatic.—Jan. 20.—Sir Charles Oman in the chair. 

Mrs. J. Grafton Milne and Capt. S. Mavrojani were elected Fellows. 

Mr. H. Mattingly read a paper by Mr. E. S. G. Robinson on an 
interesting tetradrachm of Alexander the Great’s types and legends 
recently acquired by the British Museum. It bears in the field 
the additional name Aspeisas in the genitive. It is the earliest coin 
of this type to bear the name of the actual issuer in full, and 
is to be attributed to Aspeisas, who was appointed Satrap of Susiana 
in 316 by Antigonos (Diod. XIX. 55) during the latter’s stay in 
Susa. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence read a paper by Mr. L. Woosnam on the 
alleged Anglo-Saxon mints of Bridgnorth and Harwich. Both these 
attributions were shown to be impossible on philological grounds, 
and it was suggested that the BRID coins should be attributed to 
Bridport. The coins bearing the mint-name HAMWIC were not of 
Harwich, but should rather be attributed to Southampton. Many, 
if not all, of the HAMTUN coins should really be attributed to 
Northampton. 
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Ecyrpt Exproration.—Jan. 20.—Col. H. G. Lyons in the 
chair.—Dr. H. R. Hall delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Egypt and the 
External World in the Time of Akhenaten,” the heretical and 
pacificist Pharaoh who reigned about 1380-1360 B.c., and who 
built the city of Akhetaten, the modern Tell el-Amarna now being 
excavated by the Society under the direction of Professor T. E. Peet. 

Dr. Hall showed slides illustrating the civilizations of Palestine, 
Syria, Anatolia, Cilicia, Cyprus and Greece in the time of Akhenaten, 
and described the relations of Egypt with these countries in his 
reign. The lecturer explained the great interest of the detailed 
history of the time, which we know from the contemporary tablets 
discovered at Amarna, and also at Boghaz Kydéi in Anatolia. He 
considered that though the influence of Mycenean Greece and 
Egypt on each other in artistic matters in the fourteenth century 
B.C. was undoubtedly great, it was possible to over-estimate the 
effect of the free and untrammelled Mycenzan art on that of Egypt ; 
and that the artistic movement in Egypt under Akhenaten’s 
influence did not owe so much to Greece as perhaps had been 
thought, the fantastic side of Mycenzan art, its most remarkable 
characteristic, having no counterpart in contemporary Egypt. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 4. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia : Germany 
and Russia: the War,’’ Sir Bernard Pares. 
University College, 5.30.—‘“ Irish Poets and their Poetry, 
800 to 1700,’ Lecture III., Mr. Robin Flower. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Greek Athletics,” Mr. E. 
Norman Gardiner. 
Philological, 8—‘‘ Voice Production,” Mr. E. G. White. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ The Electrical Expression of 
Human Emotion,” Dr. A. D. Waller. 
Sat. 5. Ro:al Institution, 3—‘‘ The Madrigal: Technique,” 
Dr. P. C. Buck. 
Mon. 7. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Why Men Believe : Christianity 
and Art,” Prof. C. F. Rogers. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Architectural Ar+ of 
Byzantium,” Mr. A. E. Henderson. 
Aristotelian, 8.—‘‘ Contributions to a Phenomenology of 
Meaning,” Prof. R. F. A. Hoernle. 
Royal Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ Mount Kenya,”’ Dr. J. M. 
Arthur. 
Tues. 8. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The British Soldier since 
the Restoration : II. In War,” Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 


Royal Academy, 4.—‘‘ Animal Anatomy,” Lecture L., 
Mr. W. F. Calderon. 
Royal Asiatic, 4.30.—‘‘ Turkestan under Bolshevik 


Rule,’’ Miss R. Houston. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—‘‘ Cannon Street 
Bridge Strengthening,”’ Mr. G. Ellson ; ‘‘ Reconstruc- 
tion of a Viaduct,” Mr. F. W. A. Handman. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Curia Regis and Kingship in 
the Norman Period,” Lecture II., Dr. W. A. Morris. 

Zoological, 5.30. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8—‘‘Some of the Problems 
of Unemployment,” Mr. E. C. De Segundo. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Tailed Men,” 
Prof. A. Keith. 

Wed. 9. University College, 3.—‘‘Some Impressions of a 
Botanist,”’ Prof. F. W. Oliver. 

School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 5.—‘‘ The 
Origin of Persian Painting,” Prof. T. W. Amold. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ Problems of Modern Science : 
Chemistry,” Prof. J. Norman Collie. 

University College, 6.15.—‘‘ Current Statistical Prob- 
lems in Wealth and Industry,” Lecture IV., Sir 
J.C. Stamp. (Newmarch Lectures.) 

Industrial League and Council (Caxton Hall, West- 
minster), 7.30.—‘‘ Payment by Results,” Mr. A. 
Dalgleish. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—“ Possibilities for the Im- 
provement of Industrial Art,’’ Prof. W. Rothenstein. 

Thurs. 10. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Oceanography : II. Problems 
of the Plankton,” Dr. W. A. Herdman. 

Royal Academy, 4.—‘‘ Animal Anatomy,” Lecture II., 
Mr. W. F. Calderon. 

Royal Society® 4.30—‘‘A Résumé of the Results 
obtained by the Mackie Anthropological Expedition 
to Uganda,” Rev. John Roscoe. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Rise of Gothic Art: 
Sculpture from 1145,” Prof. P. Dearmer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Church Music of the Restoration 
Period,” Mr. E. T. Cook. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Some East Roman Cities : 
Constantinople,’’ Mr. Norman H. Baynes. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Mother-Right and Matri- 
archy,”’ Lecture II., Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

Seciety of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
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Fine Arts 
ANCESTORS IN SILHOUETTE 


ANCESTORS IN SILHOUETTE. Cut by August Edouart. Illustrative 
Notes and Biographical Sketches by Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson. 
(Lane. 63s. net.) 

UGUST EDOUART, the nineteenth - century 
silhouettist, was a curious and rather pathetic 
character. He came to England as a ruined 

refugee in 1813 after having served under Napoleon, and 

he earned his living for the first twelve years of his sojourn 
in England by making pictures in hair-work. Here is 
his own description of one of these pictures, entitled 

““A Marine View, with a Man-of-War ”’: 

This performancein human hairimitatesthe finest true engraving ; 
the curious may perceive with the help of a magnifying glass the 
cordage and men on board; the sky and waves are all executed 
with the same material. This work has taken at least twelve 
months in its execution; it was done with several shades of hair 
properly chosen according to their thickness to represent the lines, 
cordage and sky. The waves of the sea are worked by the tip of 
the hair split in two. 

By 1825 he found that his eyesight would no longer 
permit him to imitate waves by the split hair, and his 
friends suggested that he should practise professionally 
as a silhouettist, as he had exhibited great dexterity with 
the scissors in private experiments, and had also shown 
ability to catch a likeness. Edouart was reluctant to 
take this step. For the golden age of the shadow-portrait, 
the age of Mrs. Beetham, Miers, Charles and Rosenberg, 
was passed, and the professors of the art had fallen into 
disrepute. Edouart felt that he would lose caste by 
competing withthem. After all, had he not been patronized 
by Royalty ? Had he not made hair pictures of “ Flirt,” 
the favourite spaniel of Princess Charlotte, and of 
“‘ Moustache,” the favourite black poodle of the Duchess 
of York? How could he condescend to work for all and 
sundry ? ‘I rejected the proposal with scorn,’’ he says, 
“and retorted that I would not profess a shilling business, 
that I would not expose myself to be pointed out as a 
black profile taker, and by those means be cut from 
society.” 

But the day came, nevertheless, when he decided to 
stifle his pride and seek fame and fortune as a silhouettist. 
Fame and fortune he acquired, but it is doubtful if he 
ever completely stifled his pride or entirely reconciled 
himself to his new status. He was certainly still fretting 
ten years later when he published his ‘Treatise on 
Silhouette Likenesses,”’ which contains chapters headed 
“Vexations and Slights the Profession has Brought upon 
the Artist’? and ‘‘Grievances and Miseries of Artists,” 
and this though in 1831 he had been specially invited to 
Holyrood House to take the profiles of the ex-King of 
France and his suite, when Charles X., he tells us, 
was so “favourable, affable and conciliatory” that he 
completely dispelled the feelings of ill-will which Edouart 
entertained towards the Bourbons, whose restoration had 
ruined him. 

Such episodes, and success, must have helped him to 
retain his amour propre, but most of all, doubtless, he 
was supported by the fact that he was, at bottom, a 
genuine artist who took a real interest in his work and 
always did his best. 

From the very beginning he made a conscious effort to 
restore dignity to his profession. He refused to compromise 
with the prevailing taste for colour. “ Profiles with 
gold hair drawn on them, coral ear-rings, blue necklaces, 
white frills, green dresses, are ridiculous; the representa- 
tion of a shade can only be executed by an outline.” 
This was his creed as set forth in the “‘ Treatise,” and he 
never departed from it in twenty-five years’ practice, 
during which he cut a hundred thousand silhouettes— 
nearly all full-length. 
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But it was not only in the actual making of his silhouettes 
that Edouart exhibited a respect for his work. He was 
keenly alive to the historical aspect of this mass of 
portraiture ; he made duplicates of all his portraits, 
keeping them carefully in folios, with the names and 
addresses of the sitters written beneath them, and 
cross-indexed in registers. These folios are referred to in 
his ‘“‘ Treatise,” but their whereabouts was unknown 
until ten years ago, when they were discovered and pur- 
chased by the author of the book before us. 

The story is not without some elements of romance. 
In 1911, when engaged in the compilation of her “ History 
of Silhouettes,” Mrs. Nevill Jackson had occasion to 
inspect a large collection which, it was stated, was stored 
in folios. One glance was sufficient to identify the 
collection as Edouart’s work. Inquiry elicited the fact 
that the folios had been brought to England from Guernsey 
by a lady named Frederika Lukis on her marriage, and 
that she had received them from her father, Thomas Lukis, 
of Guernsey. This account of their provenance placed 
Mrs. Jackson’s attribution beyond any possible doubt, 
because on December 23, 1849, Edouart was on the sailing 
ship “‘ Oneida,” which was wrecked in Vazon Bay. He was 
returning from a ten years’ tour in America, and he had 
the whole set of his folios on board. The crew and 
passengers were saved from the wreck and a proportion 
of the baggage, including cases containing some fourteen of 
Edouart’s folios. The artist remained a short while in 
Guernsey, where he seems to have been the guest of 
Thomas Lukis, to whom he presented what remained of 
his collection of duplicates. 

These folios contain about 12,000 portraits, and Mrs. 
Jackson has applied herself to the task of collating and 
cataloguing them, and getting into touch with descend- 
ants of the sitters who might care to possess the silhouettes. 
No one, assuredly, who turns the pages of this sumptuous 
volume with its profuse reproductions from the folios 
can resist the temptation to consult the lists in the appen- 
dices in the hope of finding there the name of an ancestor. 
Many, Mrs. Jackson tells us, have already done so and 
been successful ; and our National Portrait Galleries have 
made some precious discoveries. For Edouart cut shades 
of all ranks of men and women in England and America, 
and each silhouette has definite undeniable individuality. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if many Academicians tell us as much 
about their sitters as Edouart télls us about Charles X. 
and the Dauphin, Scott and Longfellow, and the two old 
ladies whose shadows he cut as they sat at a card table in 
Bath on April 1, 1827. 

Mrs. Jackson’s book is a monument to the talent, 
industry and conscientious method of the “ black profile 
taker,’’ who claimed, with more justice than appeared at 
the time, that his work was a “‘ national undertaking.” 

R. H. W. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


FinE Art Socitety.—Drawings and Cartoons by the late 
F. H. Townsend, Art Editor of “ Punch.” 
UnitEp Arts GALLERY.—Paintings and Drawings by Nine- 
teenth-Century French Artists. 
WHITECHAPEL GALLERY.—Exhibition of the Women’s Inter- 
national Art Club. 
Tue late F. H. Townsend was what Fleet Street calls 
“a good straight draughtsman”; that is to say 
he was able to make a drawing of a lady sitting on 
a Chesterfield, talking to her housemaid, which had the 
appearance of a pen-and-ink copy of a photograph of the 
scene. And this, of course, is the kind of drawing which 
Fleet Street wants, because ‘line work’ is cheaper to 
reproduce than a photograph. Townsend’s success in Fleet 
Street was therefore assured from the beginning. The 
surprising thing is that he should have had success on a 
humorous journal. For there is not a vestige of humour 
in his drawing. We cannot recall a single funny figure or 
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comical curve or any scrap of evidence of humorous observa- 
tion in any of his drawings. Mr. Bateman can make one 
laugh with a profile, Mr. Haselden can make one laugh with 
a thumb-nail note of a middle-aged gentleman running to 
catch a train. But people never laughed at a drawing by 
Townsend ; when they laughed they were laughing at the 
joke which was printed underneath. 

The exhibition of nineteenth-century French art at the 
United Arts Gallery (23a, Old Bond Street) includes two 
characteristic works by Isabey fils and several pictures by 
Fantin-Latour which repay examination. For we are apt 
to forget that it was quite as difficult a business for a 
young artist to develop independently in the nineteenth 
century as it is to-day. There were quite as many 
theories in the air, and quite as much controversy, 
and there was, if anything, more violent opposition between 
the various camps. The several leaders, it is true, marched 
forward with assured conviction; but the rank and file, 
then as now, were vague and bewildered, following this master 
or that, or endeavouring to effect impossible compromises. 

Isabey fils was a minor Romantic in the legion led by 
Delacroix which professed Colour, Movement, and Drama, 
and often provided little more than colourmen’s pigment, 
hysterical gesture and theatrical bombast. But though a 
follower of Delacroix, he sought assistance in other quarters 
also. In the smaller of his pictures here exhibited, dated 
1848, we have a Ruysdael torrent with a group of figures 
inspired partly by Cox and Turner, partly by artists of an 
earlier, more severe school. As they bend over a fallen tree 
these little figures recall those which formerly grouped 
themselves round a ruirfed pillar in Panini or Hubert Robert’s 
decorations, and they are first cousins also to Canaletto’s 
gondoliers. This echo of the eighteenth century—the result 
partly of a certain precision and finality in the brushwork— 
gives dignity to an otherwise turbulent picture. Without 
it the Ruysdael element would have been swamped by the 
Delacroix tricks—the dramatic Prussian-blue sky and the 
spots of undiluted vermilion—which are superimposed. 
Isabey’s other picture, painted at a later date, when he was 
a recognized marine painter, is less interesting. The salutary 
restraining influence is gone,and there is nothing left but a 
pretence of Delacroix’s energetic handling and the popular 
features of the English influence. 

Fantin-Latour was also of the rank and file in his day, 
and his work is also a pot-pourri put together from various 
sources. But he appeals to us much more than Isabey, 
partly because, whatever be our attitude towards his first 
enthusiasms (Diaz and Delacroix), we are still in sympathy 
with the influences which he added to them (Renoir, Manet, 
and possibly Whistler) ; and partly because, although he lacked 
vitality and grip, he arrived by intelligence or intuition¥at 
a real comprehension of the esthetic reactions of his con- 
temporaries, and expressed this comprehension in terms of 
a personal sensibility. For this reason we set him down 
an artist, while Isabey remains a picture-maker of nothing 
but historical interest. 

Among the other painters represented in the exhibition 
are Boudin (who made his début as a follower of Isabey fils 
and shared his admiration for Ruysdael), Harpignies, Th, 
Rousseau, Daubigny and Monticelli. 

At the Women’s International#Art Club’sfexhibition at 
Whitechapel, one runs at once into Miss Ethel Walker’s 
‘‘ Nausicaa and her Maidens.’’ This vast canvas dogs the 
wretched critic’s footsteps relentlessly. From the New 
English Art Club to the Grafton Galleries, from the Grafton 
Galleries to Whitechapel, it pursues us; and each time we see 
it we like it less—so otiose seems it, so meaningless, confused 
and unnecessary. One suspects that Miss Walker cannot 
bear the sight of it in her studio and has plotted to keep it on 
permanent exhibition out of her sight. Miss Walker’s picture 
is faced by Miss Mary McDowall’s ‘‘ A Dorset Nativity,” a 
much less pretentious performance and proportionately more 
tolerable. Miss McDowall appears to be a painter of 
considerably less experience than Miss Walker, and of consider- 
ably less courage. Her picture is rather thin and poor in 
feeling, and rather tight and timid in execution. But it is, 
at any rate, reasonably well realized, and it is very much more 
commendable than her other exhibit, ‘‘ The Sensitive Plant,” 
which is a lifeless parody of the art of Mr. Albert — 

R. H. W. 
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Music 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY AND 
THE TWENTIETH 


T was proposed in these columns last week to indicate 

| the possible points of contact between the composer 

of the twentieth century and his ancestors of the 

sixteenth. He is being impelled in their direction by 

various forces, which may perhaps be summed up in the 
following general propositions : 

(1) Art has to be a continuation of something. A man 
cannot work entirely on his own. 

(2) Tonality, for the moment, has ceased to be a useful 
convention. 

(3) The exploitation of harmonic sonorities leads to no 
permanent result. 

(4) In sixteenth-century music, rhythm is the pre- 
ponderating element. 

For propositions (1) and (2) one need not claim an 
axiomatic or universal truth. Their sanction is prag- 
matic ; they represent what many composers are feeling 
to-day, but we are not now inclined to claim for them 
any greater validity than that. It is enough for us that 
certain composers, whom we will designate collectively 
as XXX, are convinced that, so far as they personally are 
concerned, these propositions are true. This conviction 
will needs impel them to a certain line of action, and 
propositions (3) and (4) will help us to understand what 
that line of action is likely to be. These propositions 
we must consider rather more closely. 

Harmony has essayed various réles in the course of 
history. In the sixteenth century it was, to a very large 
extent, a by-product of rhythm. It was only the need 
of rhythmic variety that led composers to devise and 
formulate rules which would enable them to employ 
discord. Gradually the sense of tonality came into being, 
and from the middle of the seventeenth century onwards, 
for some two centuries, the function of harmony was 
mainly structural. Chromaticism developed as _ the 
romantic movement gathered force, and harmony then 
tried hard to establish its claim to be the chief element 
of emotional expression, on condition of abrogating, to 
some extent, its other activities. But all this time there 
was continuity in its growth. This growth showed itself 
as a continual replacement of the successive by the 
simultaneous; suspended discords were replaced by 
appoggiaturas and retardations, which gradually established 
themselves as elements of the chord; then this enlarged 
chord itself underwent a similar process of alteration and 
accretion, and so on. There is not a chord in Wagner 
that is not to be found, in an earlier stage of evolution, 
in Wilbye or Palestrina. They all had to pass the 
contrapuntal test before being incorporated in the 
musical vocabulary, and that is why they sound natural 
and satisfying totheear. They havea clear pedigree ; we 
can trace them through their various developments to one 
of those simple concords—the common chord and the chord 
of the sixth—which are the basis of harmonic music. 

In the course of the last twenty or thirty years or so, 
experiments have been made in an entirely new direction. 
The Objective Sonority men have been at work, and have 
tried to create harmony by selecting any combination of 
notes that happened to suit their fancy at a particular 
_ Moment. Sometimes they have had a theory of their 

own (Schénberg, for instance, and Scriabin) ; sometimes 
they have relied on purely empirical and arbitrary methods 
(Malipiero and Stravinsky). All have failed, and are 
failing, for the simple psychological reason that out of three 
sounds you make, not a star, but a fourth sound. A chord 
ingitself is nothing; it is all a matter of relationship. 
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When Prokofiev fires off a volley of random discords at 
you and calls it a sarcasm, you remain quite unmoved, 
not because his harmonies are ugly, but because they 
fail to be ugly. A chord in itself is as incapable of being 
ugly as of being beautiful. A new chord may please at 
first, or it may displease, but as soon as its novelty has 
worn off it will do neither. At best, it will be more 
intelligible or less intelligible, and that will depend on 
its kinship to a chord already familiar. And that chord 
itself (unless it be one of the simple concords) is only 
intelligible because, in the long run, it was something that 
continually happened when melodies were heard in 
combination. The chords on which the harmonic art of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries was 
built are products of the laboratory, so to speak—artificial 
crystallizations of the sixteenth-century melodic confluence, 
necessitated by the growth of the orchestra and of 
keyed instruments, for which media real part-writing is 
not a very practicable method of composition. 

To say that counterpoint preceded harmony is not 
literally true, for the earliest organum, as Professor Buck 
pointed out in his lecture the other day, is harmony in 
its most rudimentary stage. But once these rudiments 
had been mastered, the development of musical language 
was due entirely to counterpoint, and even in the harmonic 
period itself composers were continually trying to recreate 
a polyphonic texture (Bach, Beethoven, Wagner). If 
there is one lesson which the history of music seems to 
teach beyond all questioning, it is that harmonic material 
can only be accumulated by contrapuntalexperiment. And 
that is the truth with which XXX now find themselves 
face to face. The harmonic system of the nineteenth 
century is outworn ; the harmonic research of the twentieth 
is proving itself barren. By all the tokens, a rhythmical 
era must now succeed, before fresh harmonic developments 
are possible. And the problems for solution are of extreme 
difficulty. They are very largely created by the orchestra, 
which has to be handled, to some extent at any rate, in 
mass. There is a great deal to be said against the 
orchestra, if only on economic grounds, but obviously it 
will not be scrapped, and obviously composers will go on 
writing for it. But the orchestral art of the future, like 
that of the past, must be largely harmonic, and if a new 
harmonic system is to be created, XXX will have to impose 
on themselves a self-denying ordinance, and work out their 
harmony in smaller combinations. They must not con- 
sider it as harmony at all; they must apply themselves 
to purely rhythmical problems (rhythm and counterpoint 
are really the same thing, as far as music is concerned), 
and leave it to their successors to elaborate the new 
harmony which may then become possible. 


All this may strike the reader as fantastic, or possibly 
not so much fantastic as merely stupid, a blind assumption 
that music must develop in the future as it has developed 
in the past. It is certainly an assumption, but an 
assumption which seems to us, on the data given, to be 
less unreasonable than any other would be. But in any 
case it seems certain that music is ripe for new rhythmic 
developments; it is certain beyond questioning that a 
study of sixteenth-century music will enlarge and transform 
our conception *f what musical rhythm can and should be. 
Next week’s article will explain very briefly what the 
principles of sixteenth-century rhythm were—an explana- 
tion which is really needed, because that period has been 
so sadly misunderstood by the professors that it is only 
reasonable to assume a certain misunderstanding on the 
part of the layman. Perhaps even XXX themselves . . 
but no. At any rate, let us hope not. In any case, the 
explanation will not be wasted if it helps the general 
reader in any degree to a fuller appreciation of sixteenth- 
century music, for that music is an untold delight to those 
who know how to listen to it. R.O.M. 
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CONCERTS 


A RECITAL was given at the Wigmore Hall on January 24 
by Miss Helen Anderton, a Manchester singer whom we had 
not heard before. Her programme, which included a modern 
English and a modern Italian group, was admirably chosen, 
but her performance lagged far behind her intentions. Her 
technique, to put it bluntly, is below recital standard; the 
control of the voice is very uncertain, and the management of 
the breath often at fault. Possibly Miss Anderton was 
nervous, for her singing improved somewhat as the evening 
went on, but we should recommend a further course of study. 
She has good taste and a sound musical instinct, but these 
alone do not make a singer. Her fellow-recitalist, Mr. Edward 
Isaacs, showed a neat execution and clean sense of rhythm 
in pieces by Bach, Scarlatti, and some lesser lights. 

On January 25 at the same hall Mme. Adila Fachiri, who 
has hitherto played under her maiden name of d’Aranyi, 
gave one of her too infrequent recitals, and treated us to some 
of the best violin-playing that has been heard in London for 
a long time. Her programme included the Bach E major 
Concerto (the accompaniments for which were played by a 
small string band under the direction of Mr. Boult); two 
movements from a recently published sonata by Veracini 
(quite good specimens of their period) ; and two very attractive 
little pieces, still in MS., by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
a pupil of Pizzetti, whose work is beginning to be knowr in 
this country. It well deserves to be, for he is a young com- 
poser of much promise. At present he is rather in the virtuoso 
stage of development, but he should do great things. 

On January 26 Miss Gladys Moger gave one of her interesting 
recitals at the olian Hall. Her programme was mostly 
modern and mostly English, with first performances of songs 
by Herbert Howells, Arthur Bliss, Lord Berners, E. J. Dent, 
and Gerrard Williams. Of these we liked best Mr. Howells’ 
‘““ Gavotte,”’ for the music of it chimes aptly with the music 
of Sir Henry Newbolt’s verse. But why, when the poem 
gives him so beautiful and conclusive an ending, does Mr. 
Howells go back, repeat the opening lines, repeat his repetition, 
and finally come to rest (if the punctuation in the programme 
is correct) on acomma? It would never occur to a composer 
to begin his song somewhere near the end; why should he 
go out of his way to end it somewhere near the beginning ? 

At the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert on January 27 
the soloists were Mr. Giorgio Corrado and Miss Murray 
Lambert, who were heard in Hamilton Harty’s uninteresting 
Violin Concerto. On the orchestral side the most attractive 
feature in the programme was Respighi’s “ Fountains of 
Rome ’’—a quasi-novelty. It is unequal; the second section 
is rather conventional in its brilliance, while in the third 
movement the development is laboured and the climax forced. 
But in the remainder of the work is some first-rate music— 
clean and dry, with a smack of the south wind about it. 

On January 28 Miss Jean Waterston gave a song-recital 
at the Wigmore Hall. Like the other singers we have men- 
tioned, she gave us an excellent programme ; indeed, a feature 
throughout the week was the discrimination shown in the 
choice of modern music. Miss Waterston keeps us interested, 
but she succumbs to the craze for over-interpretation. She 
makes so many “ points’”’ in a song that its outline is all 
blurred and its continuity lost. Her rendering of the 
magnificent ‘‘ Feuerreiter ’’ was a positive distortion. Delius’ 
“Songs of Sunset’ are too little known, and we were glad 
to find ‘‘ Exceeding Sorrow ”’ included in the list, although it 
suffers considerably in a piano reduction. But what is its 
proper speed? We should say nearly double the speed at 
which Miss Waterston took it. At this recital, as at Miss 
Moger’s, Mr. O’Connor Morris proved himself an excellent 
accompanist—if he will forgive us the use of that term. 

At the Queen’s Hall Symphony concert on Saturday 
Sir Henry Wood conducted as usual; Miss Felice Lyne sang, 
and Mr. Murdoch, considerately waiving the inevitable 
concerto, played the piano part in Vincent d’Indy’s Symphonie 
Montagnarde. A mishap to the piano interfered seriously 
with the performance of it. At the end of the concert came 
Percy Grainger’s new suite ‘‘ In a Nutshell,’ with its para- 
phernalia of Deagan steel Marimbas, Deagan Marimba- 
Xylophones, and other outlandish mechanisms. There is 
some real music in the work, but it can hardly make itself 
perceptible in that stunt-laden atmosphere. R. O. M. 
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Drama 


LETTERS FROM GERMANY 
VII—REINHARDT AND THE THEATRE* 


HE German theatre sets out to produce the maximum 
number of plays at the minimum of cost; the 
English theatre aims at the maximum of profit 

with the minimum of plays. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that ideas of production which are by now 
the commonplaces of the German stage should be almost 
unknown in England. It seems even scarcely worth while 
to write about them when the social and economic con- 
ditions of the theatre in England make it almost unthink- 
able that they should ever bear fruit there. For modern 
German experiments, even the most modern, are insepar- 
ably connected with the old traditions of the German 
stage, however sharply they may at times run counter 
to them. Court patronage gave Germany the repertory 
system and the tradition of building theatres on a liberal 
scale. The ground plan of the ordinary German theatre, 
old or new, shows that however large the area of the 
auditorium, that of the stage is generally much larger. 
If the theatre has a revolving stage, the revolving circle 
is more or less equal in diameter to the circle round which 
the auditorium is planned. English theatres are built 
to hold the largest possible number of spectators. To 
this end .cloak-rooms and foyers are sacrificed as far as 
authority permits, and the same applies to the stage and 
dressing-rooms. The English producer is perpetually 
confronted with the inconveniences of a cramped space, 
and he expends all his skill in trying to create the illusion 
that the stage is illimitable. The German producer, 
with a vast space at his disposal, prefers to utilize only a 
very small proportion of it. 

The genius of Reinhardt is typically German. Many 
of the ideas associated with his name originated in other 
brains, but Reinhardt was the man who grasped them 
and organized them. To Wagner above all he owes the 
conception of the theatre as a union of all the arts. He 
is the nearest that the world has yet succeeded in pro- 
ducing to Mr. Gordon Craig’s ideal of a stage director. 
If he falls short of perfection, it is as the actor dressed in 
his clothes falls short of the ideal drawn on paper by the 
designer. Reinhardt is typically German, not in his 
creative power, but in his power to appreciate. He is a 
man of. business, but he respects art and learning, he 
knows that the things of the mind can be turned to com- 
mercial purposes. It is this combination of the practical 
and the artistic which has made him the widest influence 
on the German stage at the present day. His 
influence is, generally speaking, an influence for good ; 
but unless he has still the acquisitive power to absorb 
yet newer ideas, his day is done. The English theatre 
might learn much from him; the German theatre has 
swallowed him and almost completely digested him. 


"In a few years’ time his methods will be simply the normal 


average tradition. 

The revolving stage was invented by Lautenschlager of 
Munich in order to produce Mozart’s operas at the Residenz- 
Theater there. The adaptable proscenium was the feature 
of the Munich Kiinstler-Theater. These two devices are 
the foundation of Reinhardt’s decorative system. The 
revolving stage solved the problem, not only of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” but of Shakespeare, and, above all, of “‘ Faust.” 
It is rightly inevitable that all the methods of the German 
theatre should be centred on “‘ Faust’”’; that all technical 
devices of staging, acting, music or anything else, should be 
regarded as means to its performance ; and that this play 





* Letter VI., ‘Knut Hamsun as Dramatist,” appeared in THE 
ATHEN#vmM for January 21. ; 
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of all plays should set the example to playwrights, producers 
and everyone connected with the theatre. The turn- 
table can give quick changes, but it limits the available 
area of the stage. It does not necessarily mean that every 
scene has to be set in a quarter of the circle ; the area of 
the circle can be distributed among the various scenes as 
the designer pleases. But it undoubtedly makes for a 
small scene rather than a large one, and it has always been 
Reinhardt’s tendency to design small scenes. The climax 
was reached in his recent production of the “‘ Urfaust.” 

The ‘“‘ Urfaust” is a series of scenes for “ Faust,” 
sketched by Goethe in 1774-5 when quite a young man. 
He destroyed the manuscript, but about a century later 
there came to light a copy made by a lady-in-waiting 
at the Court of Weimar. It is a fragment of great historical 
interest, the performance of which would be very appro- 
priate at a special Goethe festival or as an illustration 
to university lectures on the poet. It was performed at 
Frankfurt, Goethe’s birthplace, in 1918; Reinhardt 
produced it at the Deutsches Theater in the autumn of 
1920. His idea was to make the play into a series of old 
Flemish pictures. The stage opening was reduced to a 
width of about nine feet. The height varied from about 
six feet to twenty feet; it was framed in a neo-Gothic 
arch of rather clumsy design, the traceries of which could 
be adapted to any height. The depth of the stage was 
about equal to its width. Several of the scenes were most 
effective and impressive. Faust sat at his study table 
facing the audience, in front of him Reinhardt’s inevitable 
shaded lamp casting a light on the actor’s face; the 
spirits appeared high above, Mephistopheles at one side. 
The Gothic proscenium alone was enough to suggest the 
cathedral ; all one saw was a pillar and a back wall, with 
a number of women kneeling on steps, all with their backs 
towards the audience, and all closely packed together. How 
valuable the small stage is when closely packed with figures 
appeared forcibly in the cellar-scene. Here the roof was 
brought down so low that it was barely possible to stand 
upright ; at the back of the stage a staircase led upwards to 
one side. In this confined space sat four men, shouting, 
singing, belching, drinking, roaring, quarrelling. The vivid 
reality of the scene was unbearable ; one imagined oneself 
as Close to the actors as they were to eachother. At other 
times one felt that the play had been sacrificed to the picture. 
Gretchen looked like a Medonna by Memling, and stood 
habitually ina Memling attitude. The formal garden had 
a golden sky for background; and the same golden sky 
appeared through Gretchen’s window. They were exquisite 
tableaux, but they made a picture-book, not a play. 

It might well be replied that the “‘ Urfaust ” is not a 
play but a sketchbook, and that this was the right way 
to treat it. Yet I cannot help feeling that the play was 
performed as an excuse for the pictures, instead of the 
pictures being designed as a background to the play. 
This is the inevitable danger of such methods as 
Reinhardt’s. He honestly values ‘‘art,” ie. painting 
and architecture, and therefore employs real “ artists ”’ 
to work for him. He wants the stage to look like a picture 
in a gallery; if the audience can recognize that, they 
will call his theatre artistic. It is perfectly true that 
these methods do often make for a tense concentration 
on essentials. It has been pointed out that the early 
Italian painters often represented religious scenes as they 
saw them represented on the religious stage. Giotto’s 
‘Annunciation’ takes place not in a real house, but 
in a luogo deputato such as was made for the medieval 
drama. Accordingly some producers in Germany are 
urging a return to medievalism, and exhibiting Italian 
primitives as the models for modern stage-decoration. 
This movement is due in part to the revival of interest 
in the medieval stage itself, not so much on artistic as 
on ethical grounds. .Its danger lies in its tendency to 
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convert the theatre into a museum. There is a great 
fascination about the reproduction of pictures on the 
stage, but when attention is distracted from the play 
and its actors it does not really matter much whether the 
scenery is by Giotto or by Hawes Craven. Moissi, 
Reinhardt’s most popular actor, said the other day that 
he would like to see all scenery abolished and all costumes 
reduced to a sort of stage uniform. 


Reinhardt’s literary henchmen make much talk of the 
medieval stage and of the classical Greek theatre in 
connection with the Grosses Schauspielhaus. It is to bea 
theatre for the people, a festival playhouse, a rite of 
worship, of purification and of joy. In actual fact the 
building is a clever piece of scenery, suggesting a temporary 
exhibition building rather than a shrine of austere art. 
Its plan is neither antique nor medieval, -but resembles 
the masque-stage of Callot’s well-known picture. For the 
realistic handling of crowds it is appropriate, but for 
nothing else. A lady told me that she enjoyed seeing 
Romain Rolland’s ‘“‘ Danton ”’ there because she had lived 
through the same scenes during the revolution in Berlin. 
Her artistic attitude differs little from that of her English 
sister who would like to ask her favourite actor to tea. 
Georg Kaiser’s ‘‘ Europa,” which might have been a 
delicately amusing idyll, was produced as a mixture of 
musical comedy and circus. The resonance of the building 
magnifies every cough or shuffle into a roar, and the only 
way in which the actors can make themselves heard is 
to bawl louder than ever they did in the days of the old 
Court Theatre. Reinhardt never conferred a greater 
benefit on the German stage than when he created the 
Kammerspiele. The Grosses Schauspielhaus is a belated 
product of pre-revolutionary German megalomania. But 
the revolution in the theatre has already begun. 

Epwarp J. DENT. 


THE LONELY LADY 


DuKE oF YorK’s THEATRE.—‘‘ Lonely Lady ——” By 
Nita Faydon. 


WW do not desire to scem squeamish, but (as we 


hinted lately on the occasion of another play 

with a rather similar theme) we do not take 
enormous pleasure in plays which centre in the spectacle 
of a gentleman locking himself into a room with a lady, 
and threatening not to hand over the key until—well, 
threatening not to hand over the key. The situation 
might be bearable in a redlly serious play, or it might 
be carried off by a really witty comedy-writer with sufficient 
adroitness to throw cold water on the instincts and 
expectations of the audience. But it is not to be toyed 
with lightheartedly ; urless there is a touch of inspiration 
in the treatment, the whole thing is an offence. The 
fact that the man with the key in his pocket usually turns 
out to be a man put up to the job by a father or a husband 
anxious to teach a kindly lesson to a rash and inexperienced 
child or wife does not mitigate the offence. To our 
thinking it increases it. 

But perhaps this is a matter of taste. Certainly Miss 
Nita Faydon has made something above the common- 
place out of the scene where the simple wife (after advertis- 
ing as a “Lonely Lady” for companionship) meets a 
“companion ’’ in a private room at the Savoy who gives 
her a shocking fright—for herself and her pearls. There 
is some humour and characterization in the incon- 
sequential and charming lonely lady herself. These 
hopes are, unfortunately, not sustained, and we end in 
sentiment, with the neglectful husband repentant, and 
his friend who has done the frightening carrying away 
a secret, never-to-be-uttered passion. All this is not 
good enough to reconcile us to the central episode. 
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Miss Gertrude Elliott shows a pretty, but not very 
flexible power of comedy as the heroine, and Miss Winifred 
McCarthy makes a clever sketch out of an unscrupulous 
French maid. Mr. Lauderdale Maitland and Mr. Robert 
Horton move capably along well-defined lines as husband 
and hotel visitor. But certainly the best piece of acting 
in the play was Miss Maud Buchanan’s embodiment of 
a plain and priggish old maid, the husband’s sister. Miss 
Buchanan evidently broadened her acting to suit the 
requirements of farce reluctantly. She was made for 
fine comedy. 


D. L. M. 


“YOU CAN NEVER TELL” 


THE Everyman (Hampstead) Theatre production of ‘‘ You 
Never Can Tell” is rather a rough-and-ready affair, but it 
goes with spirit, and is, perhaps, just suited to the taste of an 
audience that seems to regard the play as a kind of exciting 
Cup-tie between Valentine and Gloria—with Valentine 
as the home team. Mr. Nicholas Hannen has many 
qualifications for playing Valentine really well: he is skilled 
at rendering the gaiety and the audacious impertinences of 
such characters. It is a pity he cannot play with enough 
restraint to let his merits quietly disclose themselves. Miss 
Dorothy Massingham as Gloria scores two points which most 
Glorias miss. First, she makes it credible that Valentine 
should have tumbled into love at first sight ; secondly, she 
persuades us to feel an interest in what happens to the least 
sympathetic and comprehensible of all the Shavian women. 
That is something to be proud of. Miss Margaret Carter is 
a very satisfactory Mrs. Clandon indeed, Miss Hazel Jones 
a delicious Dolly. (But who ever saw a Columbine with 
black legs ?) Mr. George Hayes is a moving Crampton, but 
rather monotonously emotional. Mr. Felix Aylmer gives us 
a novel Bohun. Perhaps this elegant hawk-nosed creature 
with the quiet, determined ways is more faithful to the idea 
of the great leader of the Bar than the black-browed bully 
to whom we are accustomed by tradition. Mr. Brember 
Wills’s Waiter is exquisite—there is nothing rough-and- 
ready about his contribution to the whole. 

D. L. M. 


Correspondence 


PSYCHOLOGY IN CRITICISM 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Mr. Edward Moore’s suggestive “‘ Plea for Psychology 
in Literary Criticism ’”’ in last week’s ATHENZUM seems to 
invite some comment. Psychology may be important, even 
essential, to criticism, without being a fundamental method 
of criticism. Mr. Moore assumes, rather sweepingly, that 
modern criticism is retrogressive; that its fruits are dead 
fruits. It is divorced, he thinks, from life and reality; so 
that a new form of art, one that gives life to hitherto unliberated 
elements of the mind and soul, must lack its true critical 
complement. Without subscribing to his condemnation of 
modern criticism, which is excessive and ill-substantiated, 
one may welcome his claim on behalf of criticism in the 
abstract, that in scope and potentiality it is equal to any 
other form of art. To be worthy of its highest functions 
criticism must treat, in their expression in literature, the mind 
and soul. The subject-matter of all art, he says further, is life, 
Literature is attained when reality has been reached by the 
path of beauty. ‘‘ What the critic must be concerned 
with . . . is the mind and soul, the attitude to reality, the 
relation to God.” But it is most necessary to ask, With 
exactly what meaning is ‘“‘reality’’ used here? Certainly not 
in any metaphysical sense, since it is “ reached by the path 
of beauty’; nor in the almost scientific “‘ actualist ’’ sense, 
since this is explicitly interdicted further on. Is it meant in 
the transcendental Platonic sense, the intangible Reality that 
lies behind the eternal ideal? For it is a significant fact that 
Platonic idealism is the inspiration and the very life-blood 
of much of the soundest and most valuable criticism recently 
written in England. But, however its fundamental attitude 
be described, it certainly is not psychological. And Mr. Moore 
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will have us accept psychology as the root of all true criticism ; 
his argument is important, and it should not be accepted 
without careful examination. By this method alone, he 
argues, may we explore the mind, or soul, of a writer, and of 
the characters through whom that writer expresses his own 
personality. Now, the deficiency of this method, if it is to 
be judged by the standards of a fundamental method, is 
evident. It does not attain reality, or even its own conclusions, 
through the path of beauty. Moreover, a psycho-analysis 
of a mind, however consummately achieved, does not set that 
mind in its ‘‘relation to God.”” Mr. Moore is, of course, aware 
of this deficiency, so he tacks on something very considerable. 
“An added psychology is needed, a psychology which can 
fathom the soul of art as well as the soul of man.”’ But this 
‘‘added psychology ’’ seems rather specious. To fathom the 
soul of art is the function of the esthetic intuition. The 
methods of psychology, which are of necessity largely 
conceptual ; and the divination of beauty, which is wholly 
intuitional, lie in different spheres of apprehension. The two 
activities cannot be brought to the same absolute touchstone 
of reality, if the word is to be used in a consistent sense. 
Again Mr. Moore is aware (rather uncomfortably, I fancy) of 
a deficiency. But, he says, the true method of criticism is in 
a way psychological, because it sets style, subject-matter and 
conception in a living relation. (I do not admit, of course, 
that this can be reached purely through psychology, in any 
legitimate meaning of the word.) Then Mr. Moore brings 
forward illustrations. He analyses Mr. Hardy, and his 
creations, on voluntaristic lines, and discovers a general 
defect of will. Hence he is brought to conclusions, but, right 
or wrong, they are such as have long been familiar to our 
competent criticism. Mr. Sydney Waterlow put the extreme 
view more clearly and comprehensively when he said ‘‘ the 
individuals of Thomas Hardy are shadows with the Demiurge 
speaking as protagonist through them.’”’ But I do not think 
this critic would consider his method radically psychological. 
Again, the analysis of ‘‘ Ghosts’”’ reveals a dynamic ethical 
force thwarted by the impulse of tragic poetry. But is this, 
in the first place, a novel and unique conclusion ; and is it, 
secondly, quite soundly put? Is not this ethical pre- 
disposition an inhibition inherent in the artistic impulse with 
which alone the absolute values of literary criticism are 
concerned ; and must it not therefore be regarded solely in 
this light? The rest of this paragraph reduces to the 
destruction of fallacies which Mr. Moore implies to be prevalent, 
and which in fact are not prevalent, in the best present-day 
criticism. 

I should like, again, to take up Mr. Moore’s mention of 
Dostoevsky, whom he groups, very curiously, with Stendhal, 
as having brought the soul into literature. The instance is 
opportune, for our criticism, in the hands of one exponent 
at any rate, has acquitted itself pretty well in this matter of 
Dostoevsky ; in regard to his heroic attempt to liberate the 
human consciousness at its most complex and intense. Also, 
Dostoevsky has recently been subjected to an explicitly 
psychological analysis by Mr. Janko Lavrin, which I think 
Mr. Moore would admit as a very competent application of 
that method, Mr. Lavrin’s book was admirable, up to a 
certain point ; but the impression left on one reader, at any 
rate, was not that of a critical comprehension of Dostoevsky’s 
work. There was a vast deficiency. Analysis was not 
enough, it gave us a very partial idea of Dostoevsky. His 
achievement was not seen in perspective of anything beyond 
itself ; not set in relation to any universal esthetic standard. 

Mr. Moore finally demolishes Sainte-Beuve (‘‘ his métier, 
indeed, was not pure criticism’’!)—in support of his 
psychological theories, but surely not by the application of 
them. He then states some admirable and satisfying con- 
clusions as to esthetic criticism in general, which seem to 
be quite unrelated either to his precepts or his examples. 
Beauty (not “ reality,” now) is the final criterion of art. 
Psychological criticism will tell whether the beauty is true or 
false. The critic must be an artist as well as a psychologist : 
and twice a psychologist—a philosopher. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Moore’s theories do not 
shape his conclusions. I think that, under the cloak of 
psychology, he has smuggled in a good deal of sound criticism; 
but I do not think that the case for psychology is convincingly 
stated. And in the present state of our criticism it is very 
undesirable that a false lead should be followed rashly, without 
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careful consideration. And I thinkin this case that Mr.Moore’s 
actual methods are very much those of the current criticism 
he disclaims. And, of course, the critic does not attain his 
philosophy through the doubling or intensification of 
psychology. He attains such psychological insight as he 
needs, inevitably, through his esthetic philosophy. 
Yours obediently, 
H. P. Coitins. 


THE DECLINE IN BOOKSELLING 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

S1r,—Will you permit me, a provincial bookseller’s assistant, 
to offer a few observations on the strictures on booksellers 
that have recently appeared in your columns? I do not wish 
to elaborate any defence, but simply to plead in mitigation 
of sentence. 

The bookseller is in business not primarily to make a 
fortune, but to supply a public need. This does not absolve 
him from the necessity of paying his way. Neither does it 
relieve him from the duty of raising the status of his assistants, 
who before the war were poorly paid, not only considering 
the intelligence which is expected of them, but also relatively 
to other trades. The master booksellers of to-day, having 
been the assistants of yesterday, are striving as earnestly 
as they can to raise the status of their assistants, and to 
achieve this end they must reduce their speculative buying 
to a minimum. The fewer “ unsellable’’ books they have 
on their shelves the better are the wages they can pay. 
“ Unsellable’’ books are not necessarily bad books. The 
reverse, generally, is the case. 

Some portion of the blame ought to rest on the public 
because it will not be guided by the reviewer or the book- 
seller, and not a little on the Press, which tucks away its 
reviews in a back page, and only lets a book into its news 
columns when it is filmed or when it becomes the subject of a 
legal action. Lastly, the publishers, too, are at fault, for 
they do not give the bookseller a proper chance to select. 
Since the beginning of the year I have interviewed twenty- 
five travellers who have subscribed their Spring books. In 
all cases except three they have had nothing to show but 
lists—no advance copies, no samples. How can we buy 
otherwise than on names? We may be buying poor books ; 
we may be missing good books. Is the fault altogether ours ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD FORRESTER. 

Edinburgh, January 31, 1921. 


CORN IN IRELAND 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


S1r,—In your issue of January 21 Mr. Egan Kenny attacks 
me, in conjunction with your reviewer, as not being “ even 
remotely familiar with the sources of the history of Irish 
corn.’’ He then proceeds, with a lavish display of authorities, 
to enlighten our ignorance by making the following points: 

(a) That the ancient Irish cultivated wheat. 

(b) That corn and foodstuffs were sent from Ireland to 
the armies of Edward I. campaigning in Scotland. 

(c) That corn was exported from Ireland in the Middle 
Ages. 

All these statements will equally be found in my uninformed 
work (see pp. 4, 16). For authorities I quote the Pipe Rolls 
and the Rolls of Pleas held before the Justiciary in Ireland 
(Public Record Office, Dublin). Surely these are adequate 
evidence. Furthermore, I actually cite, in other connections, 
several of the rather obvious authorities with which I am 
supposed to be -“‘ not even remotely familiar’’ (see pp. 21, 
63 of my ‘“‘ Economic History of Ireland ’’). 

I regret that your space should be taken up with either 
the statement or the refutation of a charge put forward a 
such injustice and carelessness. 

Yours very truly, 
D. A. Cart. 

i, Belgrave Road, Rathmines, Dublin, 

January 25, 1921. 

Tx discussing the Byrd volumes, edited by Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes, in our issue of January 7, we omitted the name of 
the publishers, Messrs. Stainer & Bell, 58, Berners Street, W.1. 
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Foreign Literature 
THE FRENCH NOBILITY 


La NOBLESSE DE FRANCE ET L’OPINION PuBLiguzE au XVIIIz 
Sréctze. Par Henri Carré. (Paris, Champion. 20fr.) 
ISTORY, especially social history, is too much a 
H record of exceptions. It must inevitably be so. 
Ifa man drivesa motor-car discreetly down Regent 
Street, he attracts no attention. Should he, however, get 
the wrong side of a shelter, collide with a lorry or run over 
a pedestrian, he becomes a public character. Some such 
reflection must occur to the candid reader of M. Carré’s 
admirable study of the French nobility. Were they all the 
dissolute hangers-on of the Court ? Obviously they were 
not. Many of them, like the Duc de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, lived on their estates, farmed scientifically and 
improved the lot of their peasants. The ennobled Voltaire, 
gentleman-in-ordinary to the King, played the part of lord 
bountiful at Ferney, it will be remembered, greatly to his 
own satisfaction, not a little to that of his neighbours. 
Were they all Bobadils and Sir Giles Overreaches ? 
M. Carré describes various outrages committed by vinous 
officers, and rascalities perpetrated with the connivance 
of the noblesse de robe, but the list is not a long ore if 
spread overacentury. Unfortunately, when the respectable 
nobleman died, his virtues were extolled in the Gazette 
de France and then forgotten. The grasping absentee and 
the Marquis who made his valets thrash a creditor brewed 
class-hatreds that endured and increased. 

The French noblesse aimed at being a caste, but failed 
to retain itsexclusiveness. The old families ‘‘of the sword ”’ 
died out, or they married their sons to the daughters of 
roturiers, or they engaged, more or less surreptitiously, in 
trade. As time went on, high finance rubbed shoulders 
with the high nobility, and where the wealth was, there 
the title followed it. Pedigrees could be vamped, and often 
were. In the seventeenth century ‘‘usurpers’’ were 
exposed and heavily fined, but after 1727, the Court being 
in sore need of money, such exposures were dropped and 
sham Counts abounded. Confusion must have been rife 
when Louis XV., in one of his spasms of energy, tried to 
set matters straight by rigidly revising the list of those 
presented at Court, who were entitled to sit in his coaches 
and ride his hunters. But the requirement of a descent from 
1400 A.D. would have banished over a third of the courtiers, 
and the ordinance was ignored. The worst of it was that 
the courtiers took to banishing themselves, after Louis XV. 
became too scandalous; and the dullness of his successor, 
combined with the unpopularity of Marie Antoinette, 
completed the void of Versailles. Paris became the social 
centre, and there Dukes and Marquises amiably listened 
to the republican sentiments of men of letters, and thought 
“‘ Figaro ”’ a prodigious joke. 

Clearly, then, the noblesse was undergoing a process of 
internal dissolution when the Revolution attacked it from 
without. The interests of the Court circle for one thing 
had never coincided with those of provincials like Moliére’s 
Monsieur de Porceaugnac, and some of the hobercaux, mere 
squireens, were poorer than the peasants about them. 
Still their privileges, notably their exemption from the 
taille and the militia ballot, and their enjoyment of feudal 
rights, though these rights were fast becoming obsolete, 
galled a middle-class permeated by the comfortable 
doctrine of equality. They had the ear of judges and 
magistrates, and a roturier had to be very clever or very 
rich to get his son into the higher ranksofthearmy. It was 
largely a guerre d’amour-propre against them on the part 
of the bourgeois and men of letters, as Condorcet in his 
memoirs admits, but the nation benefited in the end, 
Gay creatures like QGhoiseul were too picturesque. 
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PfpérE ET BALTHASAR. Par Louis Bertrand. (Paris, 
Ollendorff. 7fr.)—This is a new edition, with a revised 
text, of a brilliant novel of Algerian life which first appeared 
a good many years ago under the title of “ Pépéte le 
Bien-Aimé.”” It is not a book for readers of too tender 
a stomach, its subject—in spite of the new title—being 
mainly a chronicle of the amours of Pépéte, a young 
fisherman of remarkable physical beauty. These amours, 
for the most part lucrative as those of M. Georges Duroy, 
are described with a frankness which leaves little to the 
imagination ; nevertheless it is just this frankness, this 
good-humoured sensuality that saves the book, lending 
it a quality of robust simplicity which at all events leaves 
no bad taste behind it. Fortunately nobody has a soul, 
nor anything even remotely resembling a moral conscious- 
ness ; love therefore is not a complicated affair, is a mere 
appetite, though imperative enough in one instance to walk 
hand in hand with murder. But murder itself is simple, 
little likely to trouble anybody’s slumbers. They are a 
motley, mongrel band of rapscallions, male and female, 
who jostle and swagger through M. Bertrand’s pages, 
fighting, singing, dancing, thieving, and worse ; but the 
book rings true. Certainly it is vivid with life and move- 
ment, packed close with a richness of detail which carries 
conviction. And the coarse, fierce drama of animal 
passion played out under that hot African sun—a drama 
crude, cruel and brutal in its every feature—carries 
conviction also; is perfectly in key with the glittering, 
somewhat strident colour of the Algerian setting. 


PSYCHOLOGIE DES MyYsTIQUES CATHOLIQUES ORTHO- 
DOXES. Par Maxime de Montmorand. (Paris, Alcan. 
10fr.)\—The note of Roman Catholic mysticism, the 
author says, is ‘‘adhésion a une doctrine—en fait, de la 
doctrine catholique—qui assigne a |’intuition, a l’expérience 
mystiques un role strictement défini, étroitement limité, 
et facile &4 déterminer en quelques mots.’ Now human 
perfection, according to the teaching of the Rcman Catholic 
Church, consists in conforming our will to that of God; 
and this can be accomplished in two ways: by faith and 
with the help of Divine grace; or by mystical union, 
‘“‘ mariage spirituel.’’ The latter way is possible only for 
a few, and the Church ascribes less importance to it, 
therefore, than to the former. Many Catholic writers, 
among them some of the mystics themselves, regard 
states of ecstasy and visions as of no considerable value ; 
or, rather, they consider them good only in so far as they 
imply conformity to the wiil of God. St. Jean de la Croix 
asserted that ‘‘ un seul acte de volonté fait par amour a 
plus de prix devant Dieu que toutes les visions ou les 
révélations célestes.”” And that has always been the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In dealing with the absolute value of mysticism the 
author is too rigidly rationalistic, and does less than 
justice to his subject. “‘ Le probléme est-il psychologique- 
ment insoluble,” he says. ‘‘ L’expérience mystique vaut 
pour le mystique lui-méme, mais ne vaut que pour lui ; 
c’est la ‘communication incommunicable ’ dont parle saint 
Frangois de Sales.’’ And he concludes by quoting the 
words of Sainte Thérése: ‘‘De ces faveurs-la nous ne 
connaitrons la valeur vraie que dans l’autre monde.” 
Yes, but in that case the “ other world ”’ is not something 
altogether irrelevant to our life here : we are encompassed 
by it; and all the mystics have said that we belong to 
it as truly as we belong to the world of matter. So that, 
incommunicable in some sense as all mystical experiences 
are, they are not absolutely incommunicable, any more 
than those thoughts are which we strive to express in art. 
M. de Montmorand has criticized mysticism from the 
point of view merely of an enlightened and tolerant 
rationalism—a thing which is as indefensible as the 
criticism of poetry from the standpoint of science. 
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Univ. Library, $1. 
Subject Index to Periodicals, 1917-19. Education and 
Child Welfare. 12x9}. 87 pp. Library Assoc., Stapley 
House, 33, Bloomsbury Square, 4/ n. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

O’Callaghan. (J.). Dual Evolution: Outlines of a Theory 
which is thought to reconcile Idealism and Realism 
from the Viewpoint of Humanism. 8}x5}. 267 pp. 
Bell, 12/ n. 

Ralph (Joseph). The Psychology of Nervous Ailments: 
a Brief Description of the Freudian Analytic Method 
of adjusting Nervous Disturbances. 7}x5. 62 pp. The 
Author, ‘“ Glenthorne,”” Rousdown Road, Torquay, 1/6 n. 

RELIGION. 

Kyle (Melvin Grove). The Problem of the Pentateuch: a 
New Solution by Archeological Methods. 94x64. 
310 pp. Scott, 8/ n. 

Mocatta (Rebecca). In the Beginning—and After. Foreword 
by Mark Guy Pearse. 7}x44. 63 pp. Selwyn & 
Blount, 2/6 n. 

SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Barnes (J. Edmestone). The Economy of Life: some 
Suggestions for World Betterment. 7x4}. 140 pp. 
Chorley, Lancs, Universal Publishing Co., 5/ n. 

Dewar (Katharine C.). TheGirl. WithaChapteron ‘“‘ Welfare 
Work” by Gladys H. Dick (Social Service Library). 
74x5. 197 pp. Bell, 6/ n. 

Figgis (John Neville). The Political Aspects of St. Augustine’s 
“ City of God.” 83x53. 132 pp. Longmans, 7/6 n. 
Goldmark (Josephine) and Hopkins (Mary D.). Comparison 
of an Eight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant (Public 
Health Bulletin, No. 106). 9x5}. 213 pp. diags. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 

Hague Peace Conferences. Translation of the Official Texts. 
The Conference of 1899 (Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace). 10}x7}?. 905 pp. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press (Milford). 

Rowe (L. S.). Early Effects of the War upon the Finance, 
Commerce and Industry of Peru (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace). 9}x6?. 60 pp. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press (Milford). 

Ryan (John A.). Social Reconstruction. 7}x5}. 242 pp. 
New York, Macmillan, 15/ n. 

Scott (James Brown). The Unite States of America: a 
Study in International Organization (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace). 10}x7?. 624 pp. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press (Milford). 

Stockbridge (Frank Parker) and Trabue (M. R.). Measure 
Your Mind: the Mentimeter and How to Use It. 8x5}. 
349 pp. Harrap, 10/6 n. 

Taft (William Howard). Taft Papers on the League of 
Nations. Ed. by Theodore Marburg and Horace E. 
Flack. 9x6}. 360 pp. New York, Macmillan, 25/ n. 

Wambaugh (Sarah). A Monograph on Plebiscites, with a 
Collection of Official Documents (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace). 10}x7}?. 1123pp. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press (Milford). 

EDUCATION. 

Clarke (John). The Spelling of the King’s English. 7}x4}. 
72 pp. Longmans, 2/6 n. 

MacMunn (Norman). The Child’s Path to Freedom. 7}x5. 
163 pp. Bell, 2/6 n. 

North (Sir Thomas). Plutarch’s Lives: a Selection. Ed. by 
P. Giles (English Literature for Schools). 7x4}. 269 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 3/6 n. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Harrap’s Bilingual Series. Introduction to French: French- 
English. By J. E. Mansion. 112 pp.—Spanish for the 
Traveller: Spanish-English. By J..S. Keyworth and 
R. Cobb. 68 pp. 6}x4. Harrap, 1/6 n. each. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

Brown (G. E.). Indexing: a Handbook of Instruction (Coptic 
Series). 74x4}. 137 pp... Grafton, 7/6 n. 

Kitson (Harry Dexter). Manual for the Study of the 
Psychology of Advertising and Selling. 93x63. 116 pp. 
Lippincott, 4/6 n. 

Leake (H. Martin). The Basis of Agricultural Practice and 
Economics in the United Provinces, India. Foreword 
by J. MacKenna. 8}x5}. 283 pp. Cambridge, Heffer, 
15/ n. 

Washburn (F. L.). . The Rabbit Book: a Practical Manual on 
the Care of Meat- and Fur-producing Rabbits. 7}x5}. 
200 pp. il. Lippincott, 8/6 n. 

Williams (M. M.). Farm Work throughout the Year. 7}x5. 
124 pp. il. Routledge, 3/6 n. 


FINE ARTS. 
Finberg (Alex. J.). The First Exhibition of the New Society 
of Graphic Art. 8}x5}?. 8 pp. De La More Press, 
10, Clifford Street, W.1, 2/n. 
Litchfield (Frederick). Antiques, Genuine and Spurious: an 
Art Expert’s Recollections and Cautions. 9}x6}. 
290 pp. il. Bell, 25/ n 


MUSIC, 
Prod’homme (J. G). Richard Wagner et la France. 7} x4}. 
91 pp. Paris, M. Senart, 20, Rue du Dragon, 3fr. 50. 


LITERATURE. 

Dark (Sidney). Books and the Man (The “ John o’ London’s 
Weekly ” Lectures). 74x43. Newnes, 1/n. 

*Ford (Jj. D. M.). Main Currents of Spanish Literature. 
8x54. 284 pp. Constable, 15/n. 

Uhrstr6m (W.). Le Comique et la Signification : Quelques 
Contours. 74x4}?. 32 pp. Stockholm, Norstedt & Séner, 
2kr. 506re. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Australian Poetry Annual, 1920. 9x5}. 38 pp. Melbourne, 
Literary Club, 2/6 n. 

Barlow (George). Selected Poems. 7}x5}. 168 pp. Glaisher, 
7/6 n. 

Cunard (Nancy). Outlaws. 7}x5}. 63 pp. Elkin Mathews, 
5/n. 

Jones (Herbert). The Blue Ship. 7}x5}. 79 pp. Lane, 
5/n 


Remember: a ae By W. J. D.-H. 8x64. 14 pp. 
Wallace Gandy, 4, Vernon Place, W.C.1. 

*Shakespeare (William). The Tempest (The Works of 
Shakespeare, ed. by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and J. Dover 
Wilson, Vol. I.). Cambridge Univ. Press, 7/6 n. 

Werfel (Franz). Spiegelmensch: Magische Trilogie (Dich- 
tungen, Vol. VII.). 93x64. 223 pp. Munich, Kurt 
Wolff, 24m. 

Zehder (Hugo), ed. Die Neue Bihne: eine Forderung. 
93x64. 96 pp. Dresden, Kaemmerer. 


FICTION. 

Aumonier (Stacy). The Love-a-Duck; and other Stories. 
7}4x5. 299 pp. Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Christie (Agatha). The Mysterious Affair at Styles: a 
Detective Story. 74x5. 296 pp. Lane, 7/6n. 

Graham (Winifred). The Daughter Terrible. 7}x5. 287 pp. 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Strahan (Kay Cleaver). Something that Begins with ‘‘ T.”’ 
73x54. 312 pp. Jarrolds, 7/6 n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Archeological Survey of India. Annual Report, 1914-15. 
Ed. by Sir John Marshall. 13x10. 150 pp. 79 pl. 
Calcutta, Government Printing Office, 19rup. 

Irving (John). Dumbartonshire, County and Burgh, from 
the Earliest Times to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. 
Forming Part II. of a revised History of Dumbartonshire. 
114x9. 206 pp. il. Dumbarton, Bennett & Thomson. 

Roberts (P. E.). A Historical Geography of the British 
Dependencies: Vol. VII. India. Part II. History 
under the Government of the Crown. 7}x5. 214 pp. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 7/6 n. 

St.-Johnston (Lieut.-Col. T. R.). The Islanders of the Pacific ; 


or, The Children of the Sun. 9x5}. 307 pp. il. maps. 


Fisher Unwin, 25/ n. 
Travel in South Africa. 7}x4}. 326 pp. Publicity \aumea 
Union of South Africa, 32, Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Huguet (Adrien). Le Marquis de Cavoye, 1640-1716: un 
Grand Maréchal des Logis de la Maison du Roi. 9}x6}. 
552 pp. 9 pl. Paris, Champion, 20fr. 

Martin (Edward Sandford). The Life of Joseph Hodges 
Choate. 9x6. 2 vols. 480, 446 pp. il. Constable, 42/. 

Masson (Frédéric). La Vie et les Conspirations du Général 
Malet, 1754-1812. 8x5. 311 pp. Paris, Ollendorff, 12fr. 

Seilliére (Ernest). George Sand, Mystique de la Passion, 
de la Politique et de 1’Art (Collection Historiqne des 
Grands Philosophes). 74x5. 456 pp. Paris, Alcan, 10fr. n. 

Sizeranne (Robert de la). Béatrice d’Este et sa Cour (Les 
Masques et les Visages). 8}x6. 222 pp. il. Paris, 
Hachette, 12fr. 50. 


HISTORY. 

From a Russian Diary, 1917-20. By an Englishwoman. 
83x53. 283 pp. Murray, 15/ n. 

Hanotaux (Gabriel). Histoire de la Nation Frangaise: 
Tome III. Histoire Politique: Vol. I. Des Origines 
a 1515, par P. Imbart de la Tour. Il. de J. Patissou. 
114x94. 590 pp. il. Paris, Plon-Nourrit. 

Haworth (Paul L.). The United States in our own Times, 
1865-1920. 8x5}. 571 pp. maps. Allen & Unwin, 16/ n. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of 
Henry VIII.: Vol. [., Parts I. and II. (1509-13). 1,582 pp. 
Part III. Index. 600 pp. 10}x7}. Stationery Office. 


WAR. 

George (Gertrude A.). Eight Months with the Women’s 
Royal Air Force. Foreword by Air Marshal Sir H. M. 
Trenchard. 10}x7}. 64 pp. il. Heath Cranton, 7/6 n. 

Mackenzie (Clutha N.). The Tale of a Trooper. 7}x5. 
200 pp. Lane, 6/n 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 

Almanach de l’Action Francaise, 1921. Illustré par J. Sennep 
et Marle. 7x5. 192 pp. Paris, 14, Rue de Rome, 
2fr. 50. 

Penrose’s Annual. Vol. XXIII. of the Process Year-Book. 
Ed. by W. Gamble. 10}x7}. 100 pp. col. il. and plates. 
Lund & Humphries, 3, Amen Corner, E.C.4, 10/6 n. 

Sell’s Telegraphic Addresses, 1921. 104x7. 3068 pp. 
Business Directories, 166, Fleet Street, 30/ n. 


PERIODICALS. 

Chapbook. Jan. Eleven New Poems by Contemporary 
Poets, with an Important Note by Robert Bridges. 
Poetry Bookshop, 1/6 n. 

Glasgow Archeological Society Transactions. New Series. 
Vol. VII. Part2. 8}x7. 114pp.il. Glasgow, MacLehose 
& Jackson. 

Journal of Comparative Legislation. Jan. Society of Com- 
parative Legislation, 1, Elm Court, E.C.4, 6/. 

Journal of Philology. Vol. XXXV. No. 70. 9x5}. Mac- 


millan, 10/ n. 

Neue Schaubiihne. Dec., 1920. Dresden, R. Kaemmerer, 
2.50m. 

Nieuwe Gids. Jan. The Hague, W. Kloos, 176, Regentes- 
selaan, 2.50fl. 


Oxford Outlook. Jan. Oxford, 119, High Street, 2/6 n. 

Psychic Research Quarterly. Jan. Kegan Paul, 3/6 n. 

Revista. Jan. Barcelona, Corts Catalanes 613, 40c. 

Revue de Genéve. Jan. Geneva, Sonor, 46, Rue du 
Stand, 4fr. 

Sociological Review. Jan. Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes 
(East and West, 3, Victoria Street, S.W.1), 2/6 n. 

Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Parts 100 and 101. Leeds, 
Whitehead .& Son, Alfred Street, Boar Lane. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Dumsday (W. H.), ed. Hadden’s Overseers’ Handbook. 
4th ed. 7}x5. 518 pp. Hadden & Best, 15/n. 

*Henley (William Ernest). Poems (Works, Vol. I.). 7}x5}. 
313 pp. Macmillan, 12/ n. 

Saint-Martin (Vivien de) and Schrader (F.). Atlas Universel 
de Géographie. Nouvelle édition. conforme aux traités 
de paix de 1919. Liv. 1,7, and 8. 18}x11}. Paris, 
Hachette, 7fr. each. 

Smith (Vincent A.). Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India. 
3rd ed., revised and enlarged. 7}x5. 279 pp. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 8/6 n. 
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